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S. Bureau of Mines demonstration plant at Rifle, Colo., for converting oi! shale into liquid fuels 


LIQUID FUELS BY SYNTHESIS ARE HERE—See Page 18 


25 CENTS 


* Don’t just take our word for itt—we checked 
our Chief Engineer's figure with Joel Kupper- 
man, mathematical genius of the Quiz Kids. 


How Select-O-Phone Improves Customer Service 


Suppose a customer calls you for information 
about a particular job. You hold him on the 
outside line, call a plant foreman on the Select- 
O-Phone. In just a few seconds you have the 
information, and can give it to the customer 
without the inconvenience and delay of a call- 


back. 


Why Select-O-Phone Will Save You Money 

With a Select-O-Phone system key people spend 
more time at their desks. Rented equipment is 
kept open for outside calls, eliminating “jam- 
ming” at the switchboard. Select-O-Phone also 
saves money by reducing outside telephone bills, 
and gives better control over outside personal 


calls. Switching equipment will handle up to 
36 stations. 


Setect-O-PHone DIVISION Get Al 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


6650 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 


(\hal/ (2aj564 


Different Calls 


with a 12 Station ; 


SeLecT-O-PHONE 
System? 


any person can call anyone else or any group of other people 


—this is not practical with any other system 


Of course, no organization would con- 
ceivably make the thousands of possible 
combinations of calls cited here. But, 
the figure is dramatic proof of this all- 
important advantage of the Kellogg 
Select-O-Phone automatic telephone 
system 


Every telephone is a “master station.” Any 
one person can call any other person, or 
initiate a conference call with any group 
of people connected in the system. 


Progressive executives have long recog- 
nized the advantages of owning their own 
internal telephone systems. And here is 
why thousands have chosen Select-O- 
Phone, the system which pays for itself 
in savings in as few as two, three or 
four years. 


@ Select-O-Phone is the only system 
which permits an unlimited number of 
simultaneous conversations — there 
can be no bottleneck in the switching 
equipment. If you dial a number and 


s 
Before . 


You Buy, 


Select-O-Phone Division 
rn) Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
6650 South Cicero Avenue, Chicogo 38, Illinois 


Please send me full information on how the Select-O-Phone dial telephone 
system can sove time and money for our compony. 


receive a busy signal, it can only mean} 
that the person you want 1s talking— - 
with other systems it could also méan 1 
“all trunks busy.” 


Every conversation is confidential—and ! 
there are no loudspeaker answers for | 
visitors in your office to overhear. . 
(“Name-touch” executive station with | 
loudspeaker is optional.) 


If you receive no answer to a call, a 
code signal on “General Call” will 
bring the man you want to the nearest 
telephone. 


Switching equipment requires no spe- 
cial room, operators or batteries — can 
be wall-mounted. No expensive wire 
plan is needed — both installation and 
maintenance costs are amazingly small. 


Select-O-Phone System is built by 
Kellogg — maker of quality telephone 
communications equipment for 50 
years — your guarantee of long time, 
trouble-free service. 
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Custom-tatlored 
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@ The steel industry in general, and the 
United States Steel Corporation in par- 
ticular, is very much like a custom tailor. 
Every order of steel is just as much made to 
measure, for its particular use, in composi- 
tion, shape and size, as the clothes we wear. 
And its sale is just as subject to the needs 


and taste of the individual consumer. 


There are 90 or more different steel- 


consuming industries. Each one of them 
has its own requirements and seasonal 
peaks of demand. These industries, in turn, 
depend on such unpredictable variables as 
the weather, our foreign relations, the gen- 
eral, national and international economic 
picture, and most of all, on the widely fluc- 
tuating buying habits of the public. 

Yes, in the steel industry, the buyer calls 
the tune. And whether the tune is fast or 
slow, urgent or not, the steel-maker must 
be ready to fill orders to exacting require- 
ments on short notice. 

Constantly striving to find ways and 
means to cope with this problem, and to 


keep production rolling at a more even 


pace, is one of the important activities of 


the industrial family that serves the nation 


... United States Steel. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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Nonstop to New York 
—Only 3 hrs. 5 flights daily at 7 
am, 8 am, 12 noon, 5 pm, 6 pm. 
Nonstop to California 
—"'the Los Angeles’’ lv. 2:20 pm, 
ar. 7:40 pm. “‘the San Francisco” 
Ivs. 2:50 pm, ar. 8:40 pm. 
Fastest, Finest to Hawaii 
—lLy. San Francisco 10:30 am, 
ar. Honolulu 6:05 pm. 


Fastest, finest flights to 
Portland, Seattle-Tacoma 


Flights operate on Standard Time. 


Fares are surprisingly low. 


The Main Line Airway 
takes you nearly 
everywhere 
Monroe and Wabash 


(Palmer House corner), 
or Stevens Hotel lobby. 


Call Franklin 4900 


or cn authorized travel agent 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


“Chicago’s own Airline” 
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CHICAGO BUSINESS 


| 


Building permits 
Cost 


Contracts awarded on building 
projects, Cook Co. 
Cost eee 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 


Real estate transfers 
Consideration 


Retailers’ Occupation Tax 
collection, Cook Co. 


Department store sales index 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39=100) 


Bank clearings —.... 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 


7th Federal Reserve District, 
Chicago only 


Chicago Stock Exchange 
transactions: 
Number of shares, stock 
Market value of shares traded 


April, 
1948 


669 
$12,840,000 


1,064 
$34,791,000 


5,827 
$7,053,820 


$7,899,475 
235.6! 
$3,135,865,392 


$15,039,000,000 
$7 ,682,531,000 


756,000 
$20,911,959 


March, 
1948 
392 
$8,025,100 


Lo2 
$42,040,000 


5,649 
$8,834,541 


$7,171,534 
221.6 
$3,253,373,877 


$16,934,656,000 
$9,325,877,000 


566,000 


$15,827,891 


Railway express shipments, 


Chicagom area mesa steer tee 1,710,628 1,914,469 
Air express shipments, 

Chicagomateag.. shee = ee 56,901 61,026 
Go bamerchandisescarsss. ee 29,955 30,755 
Originating local telephone calls _ 175,566,684 181,237,508 
Electric power production, kwh. 926,186,000  1,015,564,000 
Revenue passengers carried by 

Chicago Transit Authority lines: 

Surtacey Divisione ae 72,116,763 75,189,841 

Rapid Transit Division 15,412,816 16,658,815 
Postalereceiptsie ee $8,366,398 $9,003,532 
Air passengers: 

Arrivals. ¥ 228) See Ce 98,923 78,556 

Départureses eee 3 99,562 78,010 
Consumers’ Price Index 

(1935-39=100) a Dera | 169.0 
Livestock slaughtered under 

federal inspection ......... 377,384 418,118 
Families on relief rolls: 

Cook County ___. ae 19,952 18,702 

Other Illinois counties —. 16,259 16,895 


1_Preliminary figures. 


Date Due 


1 Hlinois Domestic and Foreign Corporation Franchise Tax 
due for year July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949 


10 Employers who withheld more than $100 during previous 
month pay amount withheld to or remittance may be 
made with quarterly return at end of month directly to 


1) Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and payment 
for month of June 


31 Third quarterly installment on 1947 Federal Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Tax 


31 Federal Old Age Benefit Tax for second quarter of 1948 
return and payment (Form SS-1A) 


oul Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution report 
and payment for second quarter of 1948 (UC-3 and 
UC-40) 

31 Federal Excise Tax return and 
1948 


31 Quarterly return and payment (by depositary receipts or 


cash) of taxes withheld by employers for d t 
of 1948 (Form W-1) cas i 


payment due for June, 


JULY, 1948, TAX CALENDAR 
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April, 
1947 
612 | 
$8,187,300 


723 
$17,246,000 


6,202 
$6,169,511 


$7,152,192 
217.9 


$2,896,857,093 


$12,991,000,000 
$6,656,613,000 


537,000 
$14,208,385 


2,197,615 


46,894 
32,150 
166,688,574 
894,622,000 


75,824,449 
15,535,391 


$7,864,121 


110,190 
101,841 


155.6 
540,974 


11,312 
13,638 


Returnable To 
Secretary of 
State 
Authorized 
Depositary 
Collector of 
Internal Revenue 


Director of 
Revenue 


Collector of 
Internal Revenue 


Collector of 
Internal Revenue 


Director, Depart- 
ment of Labor 


Collector of 
Internal Revenue 


Collector of 


Internal Revenue — 
' 


: 
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CLEARING DISTRICT’S SIX DEVELOPMENTS 


Each Parcel Serviced by Switch Track within the Chicago Switching District. 
The Best Service at Lowest Rates Assured. 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has six modern industrial districts in the 
Chicago Area; three within Chicago’s limits, two adjoining its southwest 
border and one adjoining its northwest border. The company offers the 
services of a complete engineering and construction department, architect 
and financing on either a purchase contract or long term lease; in short, 
every detail toward a completed project. 

For further details address inquiries to “Clearing Industrial District, Ines, 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3” or call RANdolph 0135. 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, INc. 
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ToMORROWS INDUSTRIALHOMES 
— are on Our Drawing Boards Today ; 


STEADILY and surely settlement of the Central Manufacturing District’s four 
great developments progresses. Expansion is the order of the day. The spot 
light of industrial interest at the present time is focused upon the construction 
of new plants for the Walgreen Company, United States Cold Storage Corpora- 
tion, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, the Western Picture Frame Company, 
the General Electric Company, as well as large additions to the plants of Wm. 
Wrigley Jr. Company, the Stone Containe Corporation, and the Jewel Food Stores. 


Tuese large projects forecast similar action by many other concerns which need 
enlarged modern quarters to accommodate present day demands for more 


“at 
“< 


goods and swift delivery service. Hundreds of far sighted industries already have 
selected a District location because of its many advantages. If your industry needs new or increased pro- 
duction or distribution quarters in Chicago, now is the time to follow the example of other successful 
industries and here is the premier selection of sites to aid your plan, For details, consult the: 


Central Manufacturing District 
ARTHUR G. LEONARD e FREDERICK HENRY PRINCE C) W. WOOD PRINCE, Trustees 


Richard Hackett, General Manager 


1305 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
38 South Dearborn Street RANdolph 2235 CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Ju This JsAue-- 


With “preparedness” the keynote, 
the nation’s armed services have 
launched a buying program aimed at 
acquiring $3,500,000,000 worth of 
goods, including about everything in- 
dustry sells. Businessmen, interested 
in this tremendous market, are brought 
up-to-date on important new trends in 
service procurement in an article by 
Joseph R. Slevin, Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York and Chi- 
cago Journals of Commerce, beginning 
on page 13. 


Until the war, most people took 
sporting goods for granted. Since the 
war, sportsmen have faced one shortage 
after another. Today, most have disap- 
peared, but manufacturers are still hard 
pressed to handle the greatest sports 
boom in all history. COMMERCE re- 
views our “roller coaster’ sports in- 
dustry on page 15. 


The U. 8S. Army is working hard to 
find better foods to build better fighters. 
This big research job is important to 
civilians, too, for it is resulting in better 
foods and better diets for all of us. 
John A. McWethy, Chicago bureau 
manager of the Wall Street Journal, 
tells the story of the project in an 
article on page 17. 


An important new industry, the pro- 
duction of synthetic liquid fuels, prom- 
ises to reshuffle the basic energy picture 
of the United States. This war-acceler- 
ated enterprise will ultimately also 
bring a readjustment of chemical mar- 
kets of everything from alcohols to 
detergents. Herbert Fredman on page 
18 reports significant progress in this 
new development. 


Chicago’s coming Railroad Fair is ex 
pected to draw 2,000,000 people to a 
display one-fourth as large as the Cen- 
tury of Progress. A preview to this 
two million dollar transportation show 
appears on page 20. 


Congress has cut personal income 
taxes, but it still faces the complex task 
of patching up our inequitable tax laws. 
In “Congress Faces Tax Headache,” 
(page 22) George Root, COMMERCE 
Washington correspondent, totes up 
the current Washington views on this 


difficult job. 


“More than any other land,” says 
Enders M. Voorhees, finance commit- 
tee chairman of the U. S. Steel Corp- 
oration, “ours is the land of and for 
Uncommon Men.” Mr. Voorhees tells 
why in the “Speech of the Month” on 
page 23. 


COMMERCE 


In days of plenty, lay up for 
the lean days to come 


When pastures are lush and golden cream flows 
like a freshet from the farms, we can produce 
more butter in this country than we use. 


In the “good old days,” much of this was wasted 
because flush supplies reduced butter prices so 
low that sometimes it was not worth while to 
churn it. 


With the coming of storage warehouses and 
modern transportation, all of this changed. 


Today, we do it better. We lay up supplies in 
the days of plenty for the lean days of winter. 


But how well have we done it? Have we stored 
up enough—or too much? If too much, then sup- 
plies exceed demand and prices come down. 
Lower prices increase demand, and prices keep 
going down until demand and supply balance. 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


110 North Franklin Street 


Conversely, too small supplies send prices up— 
and higher prices shut off demand. 


It is on the floor of the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange that national supply and demand for 
butter, eggs and other commodities meet. In the 
daily fluctuation of futures prices is represented 
the nation’s most expert judgment of how avail- 
able supplies will take care of demand. 


Through the facilities of the Exchange pro- 
ducers and users keep their fingers on the pulse 
of the business...make important business de- 
cisions... protect themselves against future needs, 


For information about trading, prices and 
names of Clearing Members and Sub- 
Brokers, write for our leaflets on Butter 
and Egg Futures— gladly sent without 
obligation. 
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Preparedness Begins At Home 

UCH has been written about a national mobilization 
blueprint for industry and what the government plans 
o do. The principal result seems to be confusion on the 
art of businessmen about what they can be doing them- 
elves, and a consequent tendency to sit back in the ex- 
yectation that the government will contact them if their 
acilities are deemed a necessary part in the master plan. 
his is unfortunate. If adequate preparation for indus- 
rial mobilization is to be made with despatch, and prob- 
bly if it is to be made at all, initiative must be taken by 
industrialists. 

‘Here are several steps the management of a company 
hat may be called upon in the event of war can take: 

1. Review your company’s experience in World War 
I-—the number of contracts it had, from what sources 
hey were gotten, what was produced, on what schedule 
nd what material supply problems were encountered. 

2. Consider any changes from World War IL work 
that would be advantageous to your company and to 
mobilization. 

3. Assign an executive or committee of executives to 
follow changes in defense plans of the Munitions Board 
and the National Security Resources Board, and to keep 
informed on allocations for current military procurement. 

4. Write the National Military Establishment Muni- 
tions Board, Washington, D. C., for two booklets, “Allo- 
cation of Private Industrial Capacity” and “Military Pro- 
curement”, and for any subsequent publications of a 


similar nature. 

5. Contact the companies that were or may become 
your company’s customers or suppliers in connection with 
defense work and coordinate your planning with theirs. 

6. If your company is likely to be selling directly to a 
government procurement agency, establish contact now 
with the nearest office of that agency. Don’t start by 
going to Washington; start at home. 

These steps should be taken by the management of 
every company, whether or not there is any thought of 
selling anything to the government during peacetime. The 
military forces are, of course, again becoming a highly 
important market. But selling to them now is only in- 
directly related to, and should not be confused with, 
preparation for wartime mobilization. (See page 13.) 

Managements that take these steps now, and then keep 
their preparedness plan under continuous review, will be 
serving their company’s interests and the national interest as 
well. Without proper preparation for industrial mobiliza- 
tion the current costly strenghtening of the military services 
will be of little or no avail in the event of an emergency. 
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Wage “Patterns” Challenged 
Gas Electric Company has made a wage increase 
offer to the United Electrical Radio and Machine Work- 
ers representing its 125,000 CIO employes that departs 
sharply from the terms on which General Motors Corp- 
oration and Chrysler Corporation settled with the CIO 
United Auto Workers. In contrast with the G.M. 11 cents 
an hour increase plus cost-of-living adjustment plan, and 
the Chrysler straight 13 cents an hour increase settle 
ment, G.E. has proposed an 8 per cent increase for its 
workers. 

The big electrical company’s refusal to accept a “‘pat- 
tern” is constructive in itself. The idea that all employers 
in all industries should follow a pattern, and accept a wage 
adjustment made by a bellwether company or industry 
without regard to differing financial and bargaining con- 
ditions is patently unsound. It is incompatible with true 
collective bargaining and with the basic principles of a 
free functioning competitive economy. 

General Electric is to be commended for standing on 
these sound grounds in making its own individual pro- 
posal. Two further points that G.E. made in declining to 
deal on the basis of the auto industry settlements merit 
the thoughtful consideration of other managements and 
of union leaders alike. 

First, G.E. maintains that it is time to break the habit 
of recent years of giving increases in flat cents per hour 
across the board. Under the practice of giving all workers 
the same money increase the spread between the pay of 
unskilled, semi-skilled and highly skilled workers has 
steadily been decreasing. The difference in some indus- 
tries has become so narrow that many managements are 
justly concerned for the future supply of highly skilled 
workers. Fewer and fewer young people, after weighing 
the long apprenticeship required against the wage ad- 
vantage ultimately to be gained, choose to enter the highly 
skilled trades. In a comparatively short time they can 
become a semi-skilled worker and ‘earn almost as much as 
the skilled craftsman who spent years at a learner’s pay. 
The long-term implications of such a trend for an in- 
dustrial economy are obvious and bad. 

Secondly, G.E. makes the point that if wage levels 
generally were tied directly to the cost of living, con- 
sumer resistance to the upward price spiral would be 
greatly weakened. This too, is worth very careful thought 
in considering cost-of-living wage adjustment plans as 
a general practice. There is, of course, a very direct rela- 
tionship between wages and prices. But to tie the two 
together on an absolute basis throughout the whole econ- 
omy would end the very important corrective control 
that each now tends to exert on the other when either 
starts to move radically out of line. 
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B.F. GOODRICH uses 


ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


Intercommunication 
to Make Every 
Working Minute Count 


Businessmen everywhere know the 
time-saving value of good office and 
plant intercommunication. Mr. G. O. 
Fossen, Chicago District Manager of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., says: ““Ours is 
a busy organization in which rapid 
and efficient service is an important 
factor. We rate our new AMPLICALL 
System as an invaluable asset. It saves 
time, motion and energy in our office, 
warehouse and shipping areas.” 

You too, can make every working 
minute count in every branch of your 
business—with AMPLICALL—Ameri- 
ca’s Finest Business Communication 
System. Get the full details today. 


For installation, service and main- 
tenance: 


PRIVATE TELE-COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
1523 W. Fullerton Ave. 

Chicago 14, Illinois 

Lincoln 4321 - 7083 

A Sound Engineer is available for con- 
sultation to plan your Public Address and 
Inter - communication systems without 
cost or obligation. 


[]Send complete details on the New 
AMPLICALL. 


(Send your representative. No obligation. 


COMPANY s aco wiesetatawcie oie Sitdse sIetousaunarah bones ‘ 
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e Safety Record Up—Industry’s over- 
all accident experience is improving, 
the National Safety Council notes in 
reporting that the number of disabling 
injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours was 
13.26 in 1947, a reduction of 10 per 
cent from the previous year. The 
communications industry again had 
the lowest frequency rate, leading all 
other industries with a rate of 2.98. 
The second place industry was elec’ 
trical equipment, with a frequency 
rate of 6,02, down 21 per cent from 
1946. At the other end of the list, 
lumbering, with a frequency rate of 
59.74, replaced coal mining at the 
most dangerous industry. 


e Television First—In the most ex- 
tensive demonstration yet given of 
television as an educational medium, 
Northwestern University presented 
five days of video to an estimated 
12,000 physicians and surgeons at- 
tending the convention of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Coopera- 
ting in the unique program were E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, the RCA Victor Di- 
vision of the Radio Corporation of 
America, and Passavant Memorial 
Hospital. The television cameras re- 
produced a wide range of clinical 
material in the fields of internal medi- 
cine, orthopedics, cancer, dermatology, 
endocrinology, and neurology. 


e Turbine Output—Electrical goods 
manufacturers are winning their battle 
against a threatened power shortage. 
(COMMERCE, May 1948). Produc- 
ing at an all-time record rate, General 
Electric reports that its Schenectady 
turbine plant produced enough tur’ 
bine-generators in the first four months 
of 1948 to supply home and industrial 
power toa city of more than 2,500,000. 
Twenty-three turbine-generators, with 
a combined capacity of more than 
960,000 kilowatts, were completed 
from January through April. 


e More Technical Grads—After sur- 
veying employment demands for the 
1948 class of college graduates, the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company believes the beginning of 
the end of the nation’s warborn short- 


age of engineers and technical men : ff 
at hand. Technical job offers shoul} 
still be ample to absorb the 1948 clas: 
the company notes, but placement o 
cials of 22 out of 57 schools surveyee 
observed for the first time since thi 


war symptoms of a narrowing in th! 
formerly wide surplus of employmem 
demand over the supply of engineer 
ing and technical graduates. 


e Small Business Study—A _ five-da 
“management institute for smalle: 
business” will be held at the Univer 
sity of Chicago, August 2-7, in con 
nection with the university’s Schooc 
of Business fiftieth anniversary celed 
bration. Devoted to instruction in tha 
use of management tools for smalled 
business enterprises, the institute wili 
endeavor to provide a better knowl: 
edge of what it requires to develop < 
successful business. 


e Big Conveyor Belt—A new con 
veyor belt, capable of moving more 
than 700 tons of iron ore per hour 
has been installed in a mine operatect 
by the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company 
near Hibbing, Minnesota. The 2300-) 
foot belt, designed and produced ir 
the Passaic, N. J. plant of the United 
States Rubber Company, has replaced 
a rail haulage system. It will carry ore 
from the bottom of the pit to storage 
bins outside the mine. 


e Dial Alaska—The first dial-oper~ 
ated public telephone service in the 
territory of Alaska has been opened: 
on Kodiak Island with a cross-conti- 
nent call between Kodiak, Chicago,) 
and Washington. The call, over a: 
4,840 mile circuit, was the longestt 
civilian telephone hookup ever made: 
across the North American continent. 


e Time Saver—Braniff International 
Airways has introduced a new service. 
for Latin American-bound passengers: 
called the “magic reservation card,” 
which, it is said, will save ten hours of | 
filling out travel documents. With 
the new service a passenger answers 
several basic questions for his local 
ticket agent. Afterwards, a duplicate 


(Continued on page 42) 


Spoken words by wire? Amazing! That's how people felt when the telephone was young. | 


: This strange invention grew and grew 


.e- but never so fast as now! 


In 1882, when Western Electric joined the 
Bell System, there were less than one 
hundred thousand Bell telephones and 
few cities were interconnected. Today 
there are 29 million interconnecting Bell 
‘telephones—carrying more than 166 mil- 
lion calls a day. 


Western Electric has supplied most 
of the equipment for this tremendous 
growth. In all, Western Electric has made 


PURCHASER... 


of supplies of all 
kinds for telephone 
companies. 


MANUFACTURER... 


of 43,000 varieties 
of telephone 
apparatus. 


DISTRIBUTOR... 


50 million Bell telephones — over 10 
million since the war. 


Think, too, of all the complex equip- 
ment in more than 7,700 central offices— 
the more than 112 million miles of wire 
in Bell System circuits—the endless quan- 
tities and varieties of other equipment 
and supplies needed for your service— 
nearly all manufactured or purchased by 
Western Electric. 


INSTALLER... 


of telephone 
central office 
equipment. 


of telephone 
apparatus and 
supplies. 


Schedules for production of telephone 
apparatus and installation of central office 
equipment in 1948 call for continuing 
record-breaking performance to help in 
meeting the nation’s unprecedented 
demands for service. 


By doing this huge job efficiently and 
economically, Western Electric helps to 
make your Bell telephone service the 
world’s best at the lowest possible cost. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL fin SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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PER 
HUNDRED 
POUNDS 


$33.07 


$6.55 


Chicago to 
Cincinnati 


Chicago to 
Atlanta 


Chicago to 
Chattanooga 


$5.55 


of foreign 


hee 


trade 


For many exporters, 
Chicago is an ideal 
operations hub. In your 
banking requirements, 
you'll find our Foreign 
Department both willing 
and capable... 

a valuable, efficient ally. 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO By 


Member Federal Deposit oS . 
Insurance Corporation &% ‘ SS 
LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON LE | 


COMMERCHs: 


frends tt 


FINANCE and BUSINES! 


One of the sore 
spots in the con- 
sumer goods field is 
the steadily higher 
cost of doing busi- 
ness. Department stores especially are 
finding operating expenses rising even 
faster than dollar volume. Professor 
Malcolm P. McNair of the Harvard 
Business School pointed out before the 
Controllers’ Congress in Chicago that 
the increase in department store oper- 
ating expenses last year was equal to 
2 per cent of sales. It was the sharpest 
rise recorded since 1932, and it meant 
the average dollar cost per sale increased 
17 per cent from $1.01 to $1.18. 

Professor McNair classifies the 6 per 
cent increase in dollar sales last year 
as a mirage. Consumer purchases ac- 
tually fell numerically and dollar earn- 
ings dipped 20 per cent below 1946. 
This year, with costs still rising, de- 
partment stores may face even more 
serious trouble, the Harvard professor 
believes. There’s an alternative, he be- 
lieves, however. Give one or more ex- 
ecutives the time and the authority “to 
think radically, to strip problems down 
to basic essentials” and to peel off every 
expenditure not absolutely necessary. 


Department Store 
Costs Rising, 
Profits Falling 


« « » » 


The National In- 
dustrial Conference 
Board has been 
studying our inflated 
economy along. still 
another line. Some people, the board 
observes, have been contending that 
curtailing the supply of money in cir- 
culation would put a brake on the in- 
flation boom. It’s not as easy as that, 
the board declares, and it points to a 
recent survey of checking accounts to 
show that we can still have consider- 
ably more inflation with no more money 
in circulation, 

A board survey reveals that more 
money actually changed hands in 1947 
through checking accounts than ever 
before in history, despite the fact that 
demand deposits were down. In other 
words, the average depositor had a 
smaller checking account balance in 
1947, but he was writing more checks 
against that balance, hence keeping it 


Bank Checks 
Help Increase 
Today’s Inflation 


more active, than during the previo 
year. As a result, transactions settlee 
by checks topped the peak war yeaa 


4 
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of 1945 by 19 per cent, and climbech 


9 per cent above 1946, the previou 
record peacetime year. The surve 

according to the board, indicate 
“how easily rising turnover may blo 
out the effects of steps taken to stabi) 
lize or reduce the supply of money.” ’ 


« « > 


There is an impor: 
tant statistical ratial 
that business fore 
casters regard as v1’ 
tal to their calculas 


Spending Plans 
Give Industry 
A Bullish Tone 


f 


tions. That is the relationship betweerg 


current sales and new orders placect 
with manufacturers. If sales are relad 
tively higher than new orders, it is < 
safe bet that businessmen are pesst- 
mistic about the future; the reverse 
hints of bullishness. During 1947, tha 
Department of Commerce notes, manu 
facturers’ orders were steadily declina 
ing in relation to sales. They con- 
tinued down in January and February 
of this year. Then in March, for the 
first time in over a year, the ratio 
changed. New orders turned up 
again, indicating that business ° ex- 


pectations had taken a bullish turn. | 


The announcement of large scale: 
military and foreign aid spending was,} 


of course, the big factor behind this 


reversal. A large influx of new orders,) 
just as the first quarter was ending, wass 


directed primarily at industries likely 


to encounter shortages as a result off 


the rearmament program. The new, 


business sent order volume rising 15/ 


per cent for the metal-producing and! 


fabricating industries, but the bullish 
atmosphere was also reflected in other : 


durable industries. 


In the iron, steel, , 


and electrical machinery fields, order’ 


backlogs rose in March to dollar levels ; 


higher than in the spring of 1947. 


As a footnote, the Department of | 
Commerce intimates that military plus’ 


foreign aid spending is producing some- 
what more optimism among durable 
goods manufacturers than among con- 
sumers and consumer industries. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1948, sales of 
(Continued on page 38) 
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pst V YLT Vecdtinland at the 
Chicago Railroad Fair 


— July 20 through Labor Day! 
You'll get a real Western Welcome at the Burlington-Great Northern-Northern Pacific Exhibit! 


Yr 


e To millions of Americans, there’s 
romancein railroading! The roar of diesels, 
the thunder of steam engines, the lone- 
some whistle at the distant crossing —all 
pound in the pulse of the nation. 

That’s why so many people will attend 
the CHIcAGo RAILROAD FAIR—to see the 


exciting pageant, Wheels A-Rolling .. . 
and exhibits by America’s great railroads. 
The Railroad Fair will be a big show— 
packed with the thrills of a century of 
railroading. Join the crowd at the Chicago 
Railroad Fair, on the breeze-swept shores 
of Lake Michigan, this summer! 


Old Faithful Geyser 


Thrills at the Old Corral! 


Cowboys and cowgirls. ..in 


In Thrilling Replica 


Millions of tourists 
travel to Yellowstone 


exciting feats of skill and 


daring! Thrills and Western 


music...ina big freeshow... 
all day, every day. 


fae 


Park to see Old Faith- 
ful every year. This 
> <Q 


Sa ae Be Our Guest at 
an acta Tctenous Ill DWESE THRILLING 
FAIR FEATURES... 


plica. See this famous 
wonder of the world 
...at the Chicago 
Railroad Fair! 


See These Lifelike Models of Famous Vacationlands! 


Glorious Glacier! Magic Yellowstone! 


» Mountains, lakes 
aE and streams... vet sy fy, Falls and Grand 
Lake MacDonald Swen 7g Canyon ofthe Yel- 
and Many Glacier T..|/\#t=, lowstone River — 
Hotels in North- elt Be “pot of gold” at 
- western Mon- a> le the end of the rain- 
tana—one of the bow, and a world- 
loveliest regions renowned tourist 


in the world! attraction! 


Colorful Colorado! 


jm DLochVale,a scenic The famous 


wk high-spot of the 
et?" mile-high western 
bcuttieuuiy wonderland. Snow- 
| “== capped Rockies... 
mountain valleys... 


Red Lodge High Road! 


The thrilling sky-line route 
to Yellowstone! 21 miles at 
an altitude of 10,000 feet! 
250 miles of mountain peaks, 
spread out before your eyes! 


Cody Road! 


The ‘“‘Buffalo Bill’? entrance 
to Magic Yellowstone! Through 
the Absaroka Range .. . past 
Buffalo Bill Lake and Dam... 
to America’s favorite park. 


Magnificent Alaska! 


America’s Northern empire 
—paradise for sportsmen! 
See this outpost of the 
United States... active and 
growing under the Stars 
and Stripes. 


Pacific Northwest! 


Puget Sound, Rainier 
National Park and the Cas- 
cade and Olympic Mountains 
...a region of primeval splen- 
dor — virgin forests and 
tumbling streams, massive 
mountain ranges. 


You are invited to travel in our Modern Trains 
BURLINGTON ROUTE - GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY - NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Zz 


Companies investing now in dies and ordnance-making gear will be favored in future buying 
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Military Buyers Cut Red Tape 
From $3.5 Billion Market 


ILITARY buyers, who once op- 
erated in a jungle of rules and 
regulations, are today trying 
pes new legislation to make their 


rocurement program a modern, busi- 
esslike operation. This is of vital sig- 
nificance to American industry for the 
Army, Navy and Air Force — under 
he impetus of today’s preparedness 
rogram — now offer businessmen a 
3,500,000,000 market for everything 
rom toothpicks to jet engines. Fur- 
hermore, this formidable military mar- 
ket will probably continue for some 
years to come. 

The attack upon red tape, long asso- 

iated with military procurement, has 
een spearheaded by the streamlined 
**Armed Services Procurement Act,” 
igned by President Truman last Feb- 
ruary to become effective May 19. The 
new law brings the Army, Navy and 
Air Force under identical procurement 
policies for the first time in history. 
Now, the services are following through 
by drafting common buying rules; some 
Beat into operation when the new law 
became effective, the rest are promised 
before Fall. 


Identical Bid Forms 


Tf the new law works perfectly, busi- 
Benen will be treated exactly alike 
by Army, Navy and Air Force pur- 
chasing offices. Obviously, it will not 
work ideally, but a vast number of con- 
flicting policies and methods will be 
wiped out. Identical bid forms, for 
example, will soon ‘be in use—a step 
that can be fully appreciated only by 
the businessman who has tried to master 
the baffling variety of military procure: 
ment forms now in use. 

Among other things, the 1948 pro 
curement act knocks out many tradi 
tional curbs on the discretion of milt- 
tary buyers. It gives them the greatest 
freedom to negotiate purchases they 
have ever enjoyed in peacetime. 
Scrapped, as well, is the time-honored 
invitation-to-bid system. 

Normally, military buyers have filled 
their peacetime needs by publicly ad- 


By 
JOSEPH R. SLEVIN 


vertising requirements, asking bids, then 
awarding a contract to the qualified 
bidder offering the lowest price. The 
chief advantage of this mechanical 
method is that buying is conducted in 
a goldfish bowl and dishonesty is hard 
to conceal. Now, to this customary 
purchasing policy there have been added 
16 carefully guarded exceptions that 
permit the services to escape competi- 
tive bidding and negotiate contracts. 
Procurement officers say they will still 
buy most supplies through competitive 
bidding, but that bid volume will not 
greatly exceed negotiated volume. 


Fair Dealing Promised 


The power to negotiate purchases is 
needed, military spokesmen emphasize, 
to accommodate military requirements 
rapidly in the event of war. The next 
war is likely to come swiftly, leaving no 
time for a.leisurely conversion from 
peacetime bidding to wartime negotia- 
tion, as was the case between 1939 and 
1942. 

Buying by negotiation raises a num 
ber of thorny problems, however, that 
undoubtedly will snag military buyers 
for some time to come. Many still fear 
the services will negotiate when they 
should ask for bids. There is a danger 
too that negotiation will favor larger 
companies. President Truman warned 
Defense Secretary Forrestal of these 
dangers when he signed the procure: 
ment act, and the services have since 
promised careful use of negotiation and 
full consideration of small business in 
their buying. 

This is more than mere bickering 
over technicalities to the thousands of 
businessmen who want a share of to- 
day’s military market. Here are figures 
that give some idea of the size of that 
market: 

Army, Navy and Air Force procure- 
ment officers will have spent an esti- 
mated $3,051,000,000 in the 12 months 
ending June 30. Of this, the Army 
will have spent $1,749,000,000; the 
Navy $1,302,000,000. Today, the serv- 
ices buy everything from pencils, cloth- 


ing, food, nuts, bolts and mousetraps to 
tanks, bombers and fighting ships. The 
Army purchases 627,000 separate items, 
the Navy 400,000, the Air Force 
295,000. 

True, many businessmen can’t sup- 
ply jet-propelled bombers, but procure- 
ment officers pay out tremendous sums 
for run-of-the-mine commercial items, 
as well. 

In the last 12 months the services 
bought over a billion dollars: worth of 
common commercial merchandise, most 
of it by competitive bidding. In the 
next 12 months military buyers will 
probably spend 20 to 25 per cent more 
than last year, with a proportionately 
heavier demand for commercial items. 

Military measures aimed at making 
it easier for businessmen to enter this 
market do not stop with the new pro- 
curement rules. Important steps have 
been taken to assign one group the 
buying of a given item for all three 
services. Lumber suppliers, for example, 
no longer have to solicit Army, Navy 
and Air Force purchasers. The Army 
now buys for all. Similarily, the Navy 
buys all hand tools. 


Big Market Easier to Enter 


This is called “single-service procure- 
ment,” and it is by this method that 
64.6 per cent of the dollar volume of 
all service buying is currently handled. 
Another 13.4 per cent (chiefly medical 
supplies and petroleum) is bought 
through “joint procurement” by a group 
representing all services. Finally, 5.6 
per cent is bought through ‘“collabora- 
tive buying”; representatives of the 
three services have their offices at the 
same central points. 

Now the services are going a step 
further. When the Navy buys all six- 
inch wrenches, for example, there is 
no assurance that the same type wrench 
will satisfy all services or their sensitive 
policymakers. Hence, the services are 
developing uniform specifications for 
many products, a tremendous task that 
will take at least three years for 
completion. 
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Varying specifications hike the cost 
of military supplies and complicate the 
lives of manufacturers who have to 
juggle tooling and materials. Consider 
55-gallon drums. Traditionally, the 
Army and Navy each bought their own 
drums. Although specifications have 
been almost identical, the Army has 
insisted the interior be sprayed to pre- 
vent rusting; it has also required a 
different type closure. Contractors have 
thus had to set up different dies for the 
closures and add an extra process for 
drums going to the Army. There are 
thousands of other examples of con- 
tractors having to change tools, dies, 
paints, machine settings, finishing proc- 
esses, marking and packaging proced- 
ures because of trivial specification 
differences. 

Whether a repetition of World War 
II confusion can be avoided if another 
emergency comes soon will depend in 
large part on how genuine the develop- 
ing spirit of military cooperation has 
actually become. In the case of con- 
tract forms, the new rules go a long 
way toward assuring the negotiating 
contractor that he will confront pre- 
cisely the same contractual provisions, 
requirements, and wording from all 
three services. Only uniform contracts 
and provisions will be avail- 
able to procurement officers, 
when the red-tap battle is 
finally won. 

However, the individual 
service head, who often has 
authority to decide whether 
to negotiate or buy through 
bids, also has power to de- 
cide which uniform contract 
will be used at any particu- 
lar time. It will require 
continuing cooperation to 
prevent the Army, for ex- 
ample, from negotiating for 
an item the Navy buys 
through bids and to keep the 
Air Force from granting an 
escalator clause where the 
Navy will sign only a fixed- 
price agreement. 

Under the new regula- 
tions, the services may use 
any kind of contract except 
cost- plus-a-percentage-of- 
cost. Fixed price contracts 
must be the “general prac- 
tice.” Although the serv- 
ices will use standard 
clauses, possible combina- 
tions of those clauses are al- 
most limitless, and business- 
men will still require legal 
assistance in many dealings 
with the military. 

Shrewd negotiators will 
still be able to wangle a 
slightly better deal out of 


one service than another, but deals 
smacking of open partiality are a thing 
of the past. It is unlikely, for exam- 
ple, that anyone will ever again be 
able to get upward adjustments from 
one service, if state or local taxes rise, 
but not from the others. 

Service experts now are working 
out uniform definitions of “allowable 
costs” that will fill some gaps in the 
new buying rules. Congress author- 
ized the new negotiation power to 
modernize military buying, not to 
help businessmen. But business men 
will often find they can turn the new 
flexibility to their own advantage. 

Service policymakers are listing 
typical examples of occasions upon 
which procurement officers may use 
their 16 grants of power to negotiate. 
They may negotiate when there_is a 
national emergency or disaster; they 
may negotiate for personal or profes- 
sional services, for services of educa- 
tional institutions, for purchases out- 
side the United States, for supplies 
or services of a secret nature, for 


experimental, developmental or re- 
search work, and for perishable food. 

They can negotiate when the total 
amount is less than $1,000 but they 


PROCUREMENT AGENCIES IN CHICAGO 


Listed below are the principal military procurement 
ofices in Chicago, plus a thumb-nail review of their 
principal activities. . 
Quartermaster Purchasing Office, 1819 West Pershing 
Road (9) 
(Purchases non-perishable subsistence, canned goods, 
flour, cereal products; also furniture, athletic gear) 
Headquarters QM Market Center System, 226 West 
Jackson Boulevard (6) 
(Buys all perishable foods, fresh meats, fresh fruit and 
vegetables, dairy products, fresh and frozen poultry) 
Commanding General Fifth Army, 1660 East Hyde 
Park Boulevard (6) 

(Local purchases of Army requirements) 
Corps of Engineers Procurement Office, 226 West Jack- 
son Boulevard (6) 
(Buys engineering items, pumps, electrical apparatus, 
wire, lumber, tools, etc.) 
Signal Corps Procurement Office, 226 West Jackson 
Boulevard (6) 
(Does no buying; may be consulted on procurement) 
Chemical Corps Procurement Office, 226 West Jackson 
Boulevard (6) 
(Plans for procurement of Chemical Warefare weapons 
and munitions) : 
Navy Bureau of Supplies and Accounts Purchasing 
Office, 844 North Rush Street (11) 
(Purchases supplies for 9th Naval District, electronic 
parts for the entire Navy) 
Army Ordnance District, 1660 East Hyde Park (15) 
(Buys 22,000 items of armaments and ammunition) 
Army Exchange Service, 650 South Clark Street (5) 
(Buys for Army and Air Force post exchanges) 

Air Force Procurement Office, 39 S. LaSalle Street (G) 
(Administers buying in certain north central states) 
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are forbidden to break down a larg 
order to circumvent this rule. Tha 
can negotiate for medicines and medq) 
cal supplies and for supplies they wajy 
resell, but 15 days advance publicit> 
are required when the cost is expectey 
to go over $10,000. 


Another new regulation gives tk 
services power to place educationa 
orders. They will place few, if any, i 
the coming year since buying now § 
for immediately needed supplies. Bu 
procurement officials realize that whe¢ 
they begin placing the costly pilcg 
orders they will lose friends amon 
those manufacturers who are omittec@’ 

Hence, they plan to give orderg! 
only to manufacturers they are con 
fident of (which is one reason for de 
ing business with the military now) 
They will consider only well-estabt 
lished firms that have the financiag- 
strength, manufacturing experienceg 
and potential capacity to begin fulll 
scale war production promptly if th 
need arises. Especially favored wilif 
be manufacturers who win contract 
for technical equipment that: (1) 
the services have standardized, or (2) 
requires a substantial initial investt 
ment or lengthy preparation to manu 
facture. 

Today’s emphasis on th 
standardization of technica 
equipment contemplates the 
complete interchangeability} 
of spare parts in the field, < 
factor vital to combat efhj 
ciency. Manufacturers wh 
do not keep informed on 
this military standardizatior: 
program may face a rea 
headache when the big buy: 
ing starts. 

The “substantial initia: 
investment” type of negotii 
ation applies to a far less 
competitive field. The firm 
position it will give selectedd 
manufacturers on military 
orders, however, will prob 
ably be even better assur~ 
ance of future orders than: 
that obtained by makers of 
standardized equipment. 
“Substantial investment” 
applies to highly specialized! 
supplies, like aircraft, tanks, . 
radar, guided missles, and: 
rockets. The new rules say: 
typical cases will involve: 
high starting costs already) 
paid by the government or 
the supplier, elaborate spe- 
cial tooling already ac- 
quired, and substantial time 
and effort already put into 
a prototype or initial model. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Sports Hit 


By LEWIS A. RILEY 


Fortune’s Fairway 


is a roller coaster sort of busi- 
: ness that soars in boom years 
and plunges to the bottom in bad 
years. True to its eccentric pattern, 
the industry is now riding the up- 
curve of unprecedented prosperity. 
Wages are high, work weeks are 
short, and sports equipment, from 
matched golf clubs to canoe paddles, 
is selling in the greatest volume in 
history. 
~ Behind the roaring sports boom is 
the fact that more men, women and 
children are participating in athletics 
than ever before. They have over- 
crowded playing fields, golf courses, 
and fishing grounds, and sent com- 
munities scurrying for money to en 
large and improve recreational facili- 
ties. They have overtaxed the manu- 
facturing capacity of sporting goods 
manufacturers and prolonged short- 
ages of top-quality fishing tackle, golf- 
ing equipment, firearms, and ammu- 
nition. 

There are no accurate statistics to 


’ 
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: ae sporting goods industry 


measure the prosperity which has be- 
fallen the sporting goods industry 
since the war. Composed chiefly of 
small businessmen, the industry itself 
is haphazardly defined. It extends into 
the clothing field, shipbuilding, trans- 
portation, marine engine manufactur- 
ing, and innumerable other lines as 
unrelated as photography and taxi- 
dermy. But for sporting goods, in 
the strict sense, it has been estimated 
that sales this year will reach a new 
record at roughly $600,000,000. This 
is not only a sharp contrast to the de- 
pression year 1933, when sales slid to 
$146,000,000, but what makes the 
picture all the more rosy is the fact 
that many manufacturers expect their 
golden era to extend through 1950, 
with sales possibly rising still higher. 

Some segments of the industry are 
even more optimistic. The fishing 

eople, for example, figure that 
20,000,000 rod and reel fans will pour 
out $1,500,000,000 on this sport alone 
in 1948. Only about $40,000,000 of 
this walloping total will be spent on 
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tackle, however. The remainder will 
be split up among boat and engine 
manufacturers, railroads, airlines, fish- 
ing resorts, manufacturers of sunburn 
ointment, and a host of other acces- 
sory suppliers. 

Members of the spasmodic sports 
industry believe they are amply en- 
titled to several flush years. During 
most of the ‘thirties, the industry 
sweated out its own private panic 
which was, if anything, more painful 
than the depression was for business 
generally. In 1929 sporting goods 
sales reached an estimated total of 
$325,600,000; shortly afterward the 
industry began a downward plunge. 
Sales evaporated in many lines and 
by 1933 factory production was down 
55 per cent. In the latter "thirties, re- 
viving interest in fishing, photography 
and winter sports helped pull the in- 
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dustry out of its worst trouble, but 
throughout the decade sales continued 
below. par, especially in major items 
like baseball, golf and playground 
equipment. 

It was only a year or so before the 
war that a variety of favorable cir- 
cumstances enabled the industry to 
make a spectacular recovery. Selec- 
tive service and later the war began 
moving hundreds of thousands of 
non-sportsmen into organized ath- 
_ letics. Confirming one suspicion of 
the sports industry, the armed serv- 
ices discovered that a surprising num- 
ber of Americans were “recreational 
illiterates.’ At Great Lakes naval 
_ training station, for example, only one 
in five men had ever played baseball 
or basketball. To the delight of manu- 
facturers, the services began encour- 
aging athletics as a morale-building 
phase of military life. In so doing, the 
Army and Navy became the biggest 
buyers of sports equipment in_his- 
tory. 


Civilian Demand Boomed 


With the services taking over 95 
per cent of all production, some 
athletic manufacturers anticipated 
another sales slump when the war 
ended. Instead, demand for sporting 
goods has actually increased. High 
wages and shorter work weeks have 
given Americans the money to buy 
sports equipment and the time to use 
it. Furthermore, industry has taken 
up where the services left off in pro- 
moting organized athletics. Hundreds 
of companies have built and equipped 
playing fields and, since the war, in- 
dustrial buyers have become the 
fastest growing market for sports and 
playground equipment. 


At the same time, enthusiasm 


among individual sportsmen has --now retails at $84; four registers 


reached a new pitch. In bowling, 
biggest of all sports in terms of actual 
participants, playing has doubled since 
1940. The ranks of active fishing 
fans has swelled 25 per cent over pre- 
war. Although there are no figures 
on the number of new golfers, some 
indication of the furious interest in 
the game is reflected in the fact that 
a great many golf clubs have closed 
their memberships and the majority 
have waiting periods of two to five 
years. Tennis is booming with thou- 
sands of new fans. Today 30 per cent 
of all tennis equipment is sold to 
women, who are showing increasing 
interest in the game. 

All in all, this would seem to add 
up to a blissful era for the sporting 
goods industry. Actually, there are 
some shadows surrounding the pink 
cloud; the industry is exposed to a 
variety of unfriendly economic in- 
fluences which, if intensified, could 
send it spinning into trouble all over 
again. There is no manufacturer who 
does not sense the potential danger 
of steadily higher living costs, nor 
the manner in which they have 
shrunk the consumer’s ability to buy 
non-essentials. 

Today, the industry's biggest head- 
ache is the high cost of participating 
in sports. The price of equipment, it- 
self, has increased at a relatively mod- 
est rate since the war. A cross-section 
of some three to four thousand ath- 
letic items indicates a price rise of 
roughly 35 per cent above wartime 
ceilings. Some items have advanced 


very slightly, others (especially those 
made of leather) have shot up 60 to 
IOs Der cent: 


A top-quality set of 
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registered irons that cost $75 pre-w 


woods, priced pre-war at $54, co 
$60 today; tennis balls have gone 1 fF 
20 per cent, golf balls about 15 py 
cent, top-quality fishing rods about - 
per cent. 

Although these increases do n 
appear out of line by any means wif) 
the general price rise, it takes mod 
than equipment to be a sportsmaq 


and quadrupled in many cities; tran 
portation costs are up sharply; resoq™ 
rates have soared since the waq™ 
Hence, the question confronting) 
manufacturers is how long can moo 
erate-income sportsmen keep on play 
ing, fishing and hunting. 


Juvenile Market A Concern 


The industry is even more con 
cerned about its juvenile market, fc 
many fear that youngsters, when conf 
fronted by prohibitively high priceqe 
may be frozen out of athletics altc@ 
gether. As any sports expert knows 
the industry’s primary target is no 
the Sunday morning golfer (who i 
likely to keep the same clubs forever: 
or weekend fisherman, but the youngg 
ster who receives his first ball glovs 
at eleven and becomes a life-timi 
sporting goods customer. 

One leader in the industry explain 
this market psychology: “Our prob 
lem is to give youngsters quality 
equipment at prices they can afford 
If balls and bats and tennis racket 
are too expensive, they will not play 
now or ever. , 

With labor and material costs ar 
record levels, it is not likely thaw 
prices will turn downward during; 
1948. Suppliers to mass-participatings 
sports, like baseball, softball, volley~ 
ball, basketball and tennis, are tryings 
hard to cut production costs and ati 
least prevent prices from going an 
higher. Next year.the price situation 
may change. By that time several 
leading manufacturers hope to markk 
down price tags on equipment aimedt 
primarily at the juvenile market. 

Another problem that dampens the: 
optimism of sporting goods manufac: : 
turers is the growing shortage of rec-- 
reational facilities throughout the na- 
tion. A survey disclosed recently that! 
not one U.S. community has adequate: 
playgrounds and that. overcrowding: 
is certain to become even more criti- 
cal during the next few years. One 
bright spot in this picture has been 
the efforts-of many companies to pro- 
vide employe playgrounds. With 
community facilities inadequate, some 
concerns, like International Business 
Machines and Firestone Tire and 

(Continued on page 32) vi 
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Canned bread ready for oven 


starve to death? 
Why does an apple turn brown 
after it’s been cut in half? 

What dish would you prepare to 
please the most Americans? 

Answers to these and a multitude 
of other food questions are being 
sought by researchers in laboratories 
from Connecticut to California. These 
scientists are doing work for the Food 
and Container Institute, the armed 
gervices food research agency. 

The primary objective of this re- 


Pas little can you eat and not 


search, which costs about $1,700,000 
a year, is to create a stockpile of basic 


information on food so the U.S. will 


be prepared if there's another war. 
By-products of this broad research pro- 
gram are facts that are being used by 
the food industry to create better 
things to eat for civilians. 

The Food and Container Institute, 
which has its headquarters in Chicago 
near the Union Stockyards, started 
out in the mid-thirties as a school for 
army cooks and bakers. When World 
War II began, the school was used as 
a foundation for setting up an organ 
ization to evaluate food items sub- 
mitted by industry and to suggest 
products for industry to make. 


impression created by food’s color. 


Taste testers sampling food and recording reactions. 
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Light color filters eliminate 


Quartermaster Corps photos 


Coming Soon: Better 
Foods For All 


By JOHN A. McWETHY 


The next step, which the institute 
also took during the war, was to carry 
on basic research jobs. Today, re- 
search rather than testing accounts for 
most of the work the institute does. 
While some of the research is carried 
on in its own laboratories in Chicago, 
the institute also “farms out” projects. 
Currently, there are 120 of these pro- 
jects underway at 85 universities, gov- 
ernment laboratories, non-profit foun- 
dations and other institutions that do 
research work. 


Preparedness 


Why is food research an important 
part of military preparedness? 

One of the main reasons is that, if 
another war comes, it will hit with 
what Defense Secretary Forrestal has 
called, “lightning swiftness.” There 
won't be time for research and costly 
mistakes like those made in World 
War II because of inadequate prepara- 
tion to cope with food problems. In 
that war, we were committed to aerial 
warfare yet had no idea how to go 
about provisioning planes. We knew 
tanks would be used on the ground 


yet didn’t know how to feed the men 
who ran them. 

Clarence Francis, board chairman of 
General Foods Corporation, compares 
the food research of today with the 
knowledge that had been piled up on 
atomic energy prior to the last war. 
The atomic bomb really resulted from 
the prewar research work done by 
such men as Einstein — who, fortu- 
nately, were unacceptable to Hitler. 
When war came, this country was 
able to fill in the research gaps with 
the help of other refugees and our 
own scientists, harness this informa- 
tion to our production “know-how” 
and come out with atomic bombs. 

The food institute is not only dig- 
ging out basic research information 
but it’s relating these findings to pro- 
duction. For example, the. institute 
develops 4 promising new food or a 
new way of packaging. It gives the 
idea to industry to take through the 
pilot-plant stage. Then the product 
may be marketed experimentally to 
campers and hunters. It can be intro- 
duced as a lifeboat ration or offered to 
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connecting road with mine above 


synthesis, so large that it will 

make the giant wartime synthetic 
rubber industry seem dwarfed in com- 
parison, is today getting started in the 
United States. Already hundreds of 
millions of dollars are being spent 
on the research necessary to get the 
industry started; when it gets well 
under way, it will call for expendi- 
tures of many billions. 

Basically, the operations of these 
new synthetic activities seem simple. 
The plants and process units will con- 
vert natural gas, coal, oil shale, and 
perhaps other materials into liquid 
fuels. But the ramifications will be 
tremendous. There will be a com- 
plete reshuffling of the basic energy 
picture of the United States; the rela- 
tionships that now exist between the 
various fuels will be turned topsy- 
turvy. At the same time, chemical 
by-products will flow from the new 
plants in unheard-of quantities, forc- 
ing a readjustment of chemical mar- 
kets of everything from alcohols to 
detergents and perhaps even fertil- 
izers. And finally, the entire na- 
tional economy will be affected by 
the building of expensive plants in 
new locations and by radically 
changed transportation needs. 

Why is this great new industry 
being planned? Hasn't the nation 
(except for spot shortages, which we 
are assured are temporary) enough 
liquid fuels? 

The answer lies in a curious blend 
of economic and military considera- 
tions. Of course, the demand for oil 


A NEW industry based on chemical 


Pressure plant on Naval oil shale reserve and 


products is at an all time high. At 
present, the nation is using 5,400,000 
barrels of crude oil every day, an in- 
crease of roughly 30 per cent over 
the 1941 total. This year the demand 
for petroleum products in the United 
States is expected to be 14 per cent 
over the wartime peak, when the vast 
military machine was gulping down 
rivers of gasoline, lubricating oil, die- 
sel fuel, kerosene and other petroleum 
derivatives. 


Oil Reserve Status 


Nevertheless the nation is not fac- 
ing an imminent prospect of running 
out of oil. Proven reserves of crude 
oil are now estimated to be slightly 
more than 23,000,000,000 barrels, the 
highest level ever reached and enough 
for at least a dozen years of peak de- 
mand. And new wells are constantly 
being discovered. For more than a 
decade the proven reserves each year 
have had a 12 to 15 years’ relation- 
ship to production. However, new 
wells are getting harder to find; 
deeper drilling and other factors have 
sharply boosted the cost of bringing 


Entrance to shale mine 


in a new well; and, in the long run, 
it is admitted that some day the wells 
will run dry and natural crude oil in 
the United States will be only a 
museum piece. 

As the costs of crude oil production 
have been increasing, they have had 
an important economic result: Costs 
of making gasoline, fuel oil and other 
products synthetically have been ap- 
proaching competitive parity with 
those of the same products extracted 
from crude. This has been particu- 
larly true because the price of nat- 
ural gas, the raw material for the first 
of the new synthetic plants, has 
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Fuels By Synthesis Are Here 


Commercial Stage Being Reached by Revolutionary New Industry 


lagged behind the advance in crude 
prices. So — considering only the 
United States — the stage seems to 
be set for the new synthetic fuel in- 
dustry. 

_ But there are vast reserves of crude 
il in other parts of the world, espe- 
cially in the Middle East. Experts 
say that proven reserves in the Mid- 
dle East approximate 26,000,000,000 
barrels, with exploration and drilling 
activities hardly started. And Amer- 
ican oil companies are investing hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to develop 
oil properties in Saudi Arabia, Ku- 
‘wait, Iran and other Middle Eastern 
areas, So why not import Middle 
Eastern oil to bolster our own dwin- 
dling reserves? 


Defense Importance 


The parallel here with the rubber 
Sanaa of only a few years ago is 
startling. Military leaders are acutely 
aware of that parallel. They assert 
that they don’t want to be caught, 
again, without sufficient supplies of 
‘an essential raw material during a na- 
tional emergency; they don’t want a 
Mediterranean oil line in the event 
of another war. And their remarks 
are underscored, today, by the strife 
in Palestine. So leaders of the armed 
forces are plumping for synthetic 
fuels, domestically produced. Recently 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal 
told a Congressional committee: “The 
encouragement and promotion of the 
‘synthetic liquid fuel developments is 


By 
HERBERT FREDMAN 


an important part of the petroleum 
policy of the National Military Estab- 
lishment.” 

So today, from several directions, 
the forces are converging that will 
create the multi-billion dollar syn- 
thetic fuel industry. Economic factors 
make it practical; military needs make 
it the course of prudence; and tech- 
nical knowledge, based on years of re- 
search, make it immediately feasible. 
Both government and industry have 
pilot plants, producing synthetic 
fuels, in operation ; and private indus- 
try is now in the process to building 
two full size production plants, the 
forerunners of more. 

The whole new industry is based 
on the skill of chemical engineers. 
Petroleum products are made up of 
various hydrocarbons, which are or- 
ganic chemical compounds. But many 
other materials — notably coal, nat- 
ural gas, peat, oil shale, and vegetable 
matter — are also made up of hydro- 
carbons. What the chemists have 
done is to develop methods of break- 
ing raw materials containing hydro- 
carbons down to their constituent 
compounds, and then reassembling 
those compounds to produce gasoline, 
fuel oils, and'a variety of chemicals. 

Back in 1910 Bergius, a German 
chemist, was fooling around with coal. 


: Stanolind Oil and Gas Company hydrocarbon synthesis pilot plant at Tulsa 


While coal is made up of hydrocar- 
bons, the ratio of carbon to hydrogen 
is greater in the solid fuel than in 
liquid petroleum, Bergius deveioped 
a method of adding hydrogen to coal 
and converting it into a liquid com: 
parable to petroleum. His method, 
known as hydrogenation, is still being 
tested in the United States as the 
basis for synthetic fuel plants; it was 
used in Germany during the war. But 
American scientists have generally 
concluded that an alternative process 
has greater immediate value. 


Improved German Process 


That process is also based on a Ger- 
man discovery; but it has been vastly 
improved by American developments. 
About 25 years ago two German sci- 
entists, Franz Fischer and Hans 
Tropsch, found that a mixture of 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide gases 
could be passed through a catalyst (a 
chemical stimulator) and thereby con- 
verted into liquid hydrocarbons. And 
the mixture of gases, known as “syn- 
thesis gas,” could be obtained from 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Casey Jones Dons White Tie 
Chicago Railroad Fair— $3,000,000 In Public Relations — Will Be Tha 


the Chicago Railroad Fair, Inc 

have been scrambling for a strang: 
list of items. Among other thingg 
they have been seeking 15,000 fee 
of heavy-duty cable, four womer 
adept at riding side saddle, 55 animal} 
including oxen, 800 costumes, anaf 
enough construction materials to build 
a small community. These _ variec 
components, along with hundreds o 
others, ranging from tons of grave 
to thousands of feet of fence, are be: 
ing fitted together, jig-saw puzzld 
fashion, to create the most elaborate 
national spectacle of the postwar per: 
iod—a multi-million dollar public re 
lations gesture of the American rail 
road industry. 

When the show opens July 20 on 
Chicago’s near South Side Lake Front. 
it will represent an investment of at 
least $3,000,000. In the followin 
seven weeks, through Labor Dayy 
roughly 2,000,000 persons are e» 
pected to visit the 50 acre tract. Whens 
it is all over, its sponsors hope, ai 
sizable section of the American public 
will have a greater appreciation of the 
contribution of railroads to the na- 
tion’s economic life, both past and 
future. 


Fi the last few months officials o 


Entertainment Values Stressed 


It is the intention of Maj. Lenox R. 
Lohr, however, that visitors to the 
Fair will gain their understanding of 
the importance of railroads as effort- - 
lessly as possible. Maj. Lohr, who is 
president of the Fair, was general| 
manager of the Century of Progress; 
Exposition in Chicago in 1933-34, , 
and now heads the Museum of Science : 
and Industry, From his past exper- 
ience, he has evolved what might be 
called Lohr’s Law of Public Pagean- 
try. The nub of this proposition is: 
that pleasant entertainment, rather 
than crude propaganda, yields the 
greatest dividends in influencing peo- 
ple. “We intend to make visitors like 
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Top: The Pioneer—the Chicago and North 
Western’s first locomotive, and replica of 
first passenger coach. Center: The North 
Western's first passenger station which 
will be reproduced. Bottom: The Santa Fe 
exhibit will feature Southwestern Indian 
life, typified by this Navajo silversmith. 
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Top Hat and Tails 


& 


Nation’s Most Elaborate Postwar Spectacle 


the railroads by giving them a good 
time,” Maj. Lohr says. “Our purpose 
is not to build freight and passenger 
traffic, but to accomplish an objective 
that will do even more good for the 
railroads — by building patriotism, 
by showing how railroads are a major 
factor in bringing prosperity, by 
crediting railroads as an important in- 
fluence in creating a high standard of 
living.” 


Business Stimulant 


At the same time, Maj. Lohr be- 
lieves, the railroad Fair will stimulate 
business in Chicago in a manner al- 
most comparable to that of the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition. “The 
Fair will be of great value to the city,” 
the says. “At the Century of Progress, 
out-of-town visitors spent an average 
of $25 each. Many visitors, of course, 
ispend more substantial sums.” 

_ The job of creating the Fair itself 
has been one of almost unbelievable 
complexity. It is the most elaborate 
‘exposition ever staged by a single in- 
dustry. Within its size limits (about 
one-fourth as large as the World's 
Fair) there is approximately the same 
‘concentration of facilities as there was 
at the Century of Progress. Another 
factor adding to the difficulty of the 
‘task is the seven-week duration of the 
Fair, An exposition that is open only 
a few days can get by with makeshift 
‘construction and impromptu facili- 
ties; visitors will put up with a cer- 
tain amount of inconvenience for a 
short period. But the Railroad Fair is 
‘expected to provide a full day of en- 
tertainment, and the engineering of 
the grounds and structures must be 
as elaborate as if it were planned for 
a permanent project. Probably the 
greatest handicap, however, has been 
lack of time. The idea for the Fair 
was presented at a meeting, late in 
January, of the Chicago Railroad 
Presidents’ Conference, when it was 
pointed out that 1948 is the centennial 
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Top: Site of the Fair, which extends from 
Twentieth street (left bottom of photo) to 


beyond Thirtieth street and covers more 


than 50 acres. Bottom: Workmen laid rail 
tracks across Lake Shore drive at night to 
Fair site, which will contain several miles 


of trackage. 


of the opening of the west by rail- 
road transportation. Once the idea 
was adopted, less than six months was 
available to make the project a reality. 

Expenditures of the non-profit Chi- 
cago Railroad Fair, Inc., are expected 
to run about $2,000,000. The par- 
ticipating railroads have already ad- 
vanced $1,250,000 of that amount; 
additional funds will come from ad- 
mission and parking charges and other 
minor sources of income. In addition 
to the cost of the Fair itself, railroads 
and other organizations sponsoring 
exhibits on the grounds will spend 
another $1,000,000 — exclusive, of 
course, of the value of the rolling 
stock and other equipment that will 
be shown. 


Preparations 


How is $2,000,000 spent to create 
an exposition? First of all, the 23rd 
street bridge that spans the north- 
bound outer drive to allow access to 
the fair grounds had to be widened. 
The 40-foot wide bridge had to be 
increased to 64-feet, providing a 40- 
foot roadway and two_ pedestrian 
walks aggregating 24-feet. The cost: 
$30,000. Next an area of 50,000 
square feet, just inside the 23rd street 
entrance, had to be paved to allow 
unloading of buses and taxis. A mac- 
adam-surfaced road, running parallel 
to the outer drive from 23rd to 26th 
streets, had to be widened about five 
feet, to allow access to the parking 
lot. The road itself had to be 
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lengthened about one city block. Cost: 
$22,000, plus a similar amount for 
other roads and walks. 

The parking lot, planned to ac- 
commodate 1,750 cars, was a major 
project. First of all, 300 trees were 
moved to new locations (altogether, 
on the Fair grounds, 600 trees and 
shrubs were relocated.) Next gravel 
had to be spread, lanes marked, and 
rail ties put up to restrain motorists. 
Cost: $17,500. Around the whole 
area, fence has been erected, much 
of it of the seven-foot-high rustic 
wood variety. Cost: $15,000. When 
the area was taken over it contained 
the remnants of a sewer, water and 
drainage system remaining from the 
Century of Progress, but much of 
this had to be rebuilt and a new 
pumping system installed. Sewer and 
water costs: $25,000. Electricity was 
another major problem. There was 
no power in the area when it was 
taken over. Despite serious shortages 
of equipment and capacity, Common- 
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Congress Faces 


Tax Headache 


By GEORGE ROOT 


ONGRESS, which believes there 

is no time like an election year to 
please everyone, has reduced individ- 
ual income taxes and succeeded in 
pleasing a great many tax-weary 
voters. The tax cut was a relatively 
easy means of enhancing Congres- 
sional popularity, but it did nothing 
to untangle our garbled and often 
inequitable federal tax laws. Neither 
did it provide any indication of the 
outlook for corporation taxes in a 
period of mounting federal costs. 


As a result, the Eightieth Congress 
has made political capital but, with 
demands for tax reform as loud as 


ever, it has bequeathed to the Eighty- 


first Congress the less colorful task of 
overhauling our revenue laws in 
earnest. In fact, the next Congress is 
likely to face a far more complex tax 
problem; our multi-billion-dollar de- 
fense and foreign aid programs will 
not only require an increase in federal 
revenue, they will also serve to in- 
tensify the need for genuine tax re- 


CORPORATE TAX LIABILITY 


FIGURES IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Y/ 


1939 
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Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 


form. Already, our tax planners, inf, 
and out of Congress, are busily chartt 
ing the course of that reform. 
At the moment, the planners are 
thinking more of reform than tax req 
ductions or increases, The tax-writing ; 
house ways and means committee haa f 
studied a long list of relatively minop 


f 


improvements in the construction off: 
the tax laws with a view to bringingg” 
out a general tax revision law. Buy 
no piecemeal patching will solve theg™ 
threatening tax dilemma. 

The spending mood of congress cant 
best be measured by its insistence on 
appropriating more money for theé 
air force than either the administra+ 
tion or the defense establishment rec~ 
commended. When tension betwee: 
the United States and Russia easedy 
slightly in May, new hopes of a rev 
duction in military expenditures wereg 
aroused. But unless relations becomeg 
considerably more favorable, the nextt 
Congress will have to tackle the prob- 
lem of raising more revenue. 


To Hold Present Rates 


The first reaction of Congressional 
tax-planners to these prospects hass 
been a determination — tentative? 
though it may turn out to be — to» 
hold the federal income tax rates att 
recently lowered levels. The tax cut: 
was passed by a two-thirds vote of * 
both houses of Congress over the: 
veto of President Truman. There: 
were cries of “playing politics” hurled | 
at the Republican majorities in the: 
house and senate, for their action int 
cutting taxes in an election year. An 
immediate boost in tax rates next 
year would amount to an admission of 
error, which neither the Republicans 
nor Democrats who voted with them 
would welcome. Congressmen will 
have to be shown the absence of 
alternatives before they embark on a 
program of boosting income taxes 
again. 

The alternative which was first 
raised, as the subject was discussed 
in Congress, is the excess profits tax. 
President Truman, in presenting his 
$40 per-person reduction idea, sug- 
gested a revival of the wartime tax. 
While his $40 plea was filed and for- 
gotten, his plan to make up for the cut 
by increasing corporation levies was 
filed—but not forgotten. It is the kind 
of politically popular measure that is 
inevitably hauled out when the po- 
litical going gets tough. 

The dimensions of such a tax, if 
restored, can hardly be foreseen with 
any certainty, But an outside measure- 
ment appears in a bill introduced in 
the house following Mr. Truman’s 
tax-reduction proposal of last January. 
This was offered, unsuccessfully, as a 
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ORE than any other land ours 
M is the land of and for Uncom- 
mon Men. Yet to keep Amer- 
ica of and for Uncommon Men requires 
hat the Uncommon Men within it ap- 
preciate the fundamentals that underlie 
it because it is to them that others turn 
for guidance in attitudes and decisions 
which can have far-reaching effects on 
our country. 
This is not always easy to do because 
the very conditions which make it pos- 
sible for men in America to make the 
most of that which is uncommon about 
themselves are also the conditions which 
insidiously tempt them to abandon the 
underlying fundamentals. This is so 
true that down through our history 
both friends and foes have feared or 
claimed that the people in America 
would so little understand or cherish 
the fundamentals of their country that 
they would lose them, and that indi- 
vidual liberty would be permanently 
replaced by dictatorial government. 
For example, Madison in the Tenth 
Federalist paper foresaw that possi- 
bility but hoped it would not happen. 
Ben Franklin told the people they had 
a representative republic and hoped— 
‘but did not’ predict—they could keep 
it. The historian, Lord Macaulay, in a 
famous letter to H. S. Randall in 1857, 
asserted the system could not endure. 
William Graham Sumner, writing in 
the 1880's, had similar doubts. Inci- 
dentally it was from his classic, “What 
Social Classes Owe to Each Other,” 
that the phrase “The Forgotten Man” 
was stolen; but its definition was re- 
versed in a way to make its author turn 
over in his grave with horror. And 
then we can also remember. that Karl 
Marx and Hitler both hated and pre- 
dicted the destruction of American- 
type opportunity for the Common Man 
to become the Uncommon Man instead 
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The Uncommon Man 


By ENDERS M. VOORHEES 


Chrmn., finance comm., U. S. Steel Corp. 


of a predetermined and regulated cog in 
an all powerful State. Ours can be the 
land of and for Uncommon Men as 
long as—but only so long as—those 
men understand and resist the tempta- 
tion to turn it into a different kind of 
land. 

The Uncommon Man is one possessed 
of special aptitudes and talents which 
in America he is allowed and encour- 
aged to develop. This is part of the 
glorious story of America—of the ma- 
jestic rise in its productivity—a rise 
which lifted living scales more than 
they had advanced throughout all his- 
tory prior to the advent of the Amer- 
ican republic—a rise to previously 
undreamed health, wealth and security 
—a rise that shifted the burdens of 
production from the backs of men to 
the machinery they devised. Such 
achievement comes partly from the fact 
that no American is born into rigid 
class restriction or predetermined servi- 
tude. On the contrary, no limit, short 
of coercing or stealing from others, is 
placed on his choice of occupation and 
initiative in pursuing it. He is free to 
develop whatever capacities he possesses. 


Markets Are Democratic 


He is free to offer his products or 
services in the court of final appeal— 
that is, to King Customer in the na- 
tion’s voluntary and competitive mar- 
kets, where the worth of his product is 
continuously judged by all his neigh- 
bors interested in buying or selling it. 
Those markets, when free of monopoly 
and political dictation, are the most 
democratic thing in America. The in- 
dividual’s right to appeal through them 
to the combined judgment of all his 
neighbors is a most significant bulwark 
of economic justice and individual in- 
dependence. Bar the man’s right com- 
petitively to sell his own services or 


product, unhindered in the presence of 
all others, and he becomes enslaved to 
whomever will hand him a living 
dole, demanding abject obedience in 
exchange. 


King Customer—who is each and 
every one of us as consumers—supplies 
to each the prospect of reward and the 
compulsion of competition to discover 
and perform the most useful service of 
which he is capable. America is so 
productive because so many people con- 
centrate on doing those things they can 
do better than others can, and then 
freely exchange in the markets the 
fruits of their efforts to their vast mu- 
tual benefit. It is a land where each 
expertly produces one thing but can get 
its equivalent in everything else. It is 
the place, one of the few on earth, 
where all men are born free and equal 
to make the most of their native 
inequalities. 

But this has involved sacrifice of in- 
dividual self-sufficiency. In pioneer 
days the family or small community 
itself directly produced from the land 
most of that which it consumed. Each 
man was his own tool provider, his 
own customer and his own “jack of all 
trades” worker. We are much removed 
from those times. We now produce 
for each other instead of directly for 
ourselves. Ours is an exchamge economy. 

What concerns me about this is the 
opportunity it affords for loss of that 
broad insight and balanced judgment 
about basic truths that it is the Un- 
common Man’s responsibility to achieve 
and retain if ours is to remain a land 
of and for Uncommon Men. Let me 
illustrate. As each individual becomes 
specialized there is diminishing need 
in the course of earning a living to 
know what other people in other lines 
of activity are contributing. As the in- 


Millions of words have been written about the American system of free 
enterprise . . . to explain it, interpret it, and sell it here and abroad. The Editors 
of COMMERCE have selected this talk by Mr. Voorhees as the “Speech of 
the Month” because it is one of the few really “down-to-earth” discussions of 
the American system, how it operates and what it means in opportunity to the 
individual. Mr. Voorhees delivered the address at the commencement exercises 


of the New York Trade School, New York City. 
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terest in knowing about them lags, the 
knowledge about them diminishes. The 
realization of how important the con- 
tributions of others are to the coordi- 
nated functioning of all production also 
becomes dim. 

I wonder, for example, if the coal 
miner and his wife realize the extent to 
which the savings and efforts of others 
have been invoked to provide the can 
of peas they open for dinner. The 
miner himself provided coal that was 
‘turned into coke which was used to 
make steel out of ore mined by another 
in another corner of the country. Both 
of them used tools provided out of the 
savings of other groups, and with which 
tools the ore was fashioned into the 
steel that went into the can. Involved 
also were the farmer’s efforts and his 
savings in the form of tools; so also 
were those of tin miners on the other 
side of the world; so also were the ef- 
forts and tools behind the paper and 
printing of the label; so also were those 
behind the trains, trucks and boats that 
moved all these things to bring peas to 
the: miner’s table. 


Unending Team Play 


With productive specialization we 
all live better; but we can do it only in 
terms of unending team play and tool 
providing. It is all too easy to forget 
the importance of the other fellow’s 
contribution. 

As interest, knowledge and appreci- 
ation of the other’s part in the team 
play becomes dim in the light of one’s 
own preoccupation, then it is quite 
natural to belittle the other fellow’s 
contribution and to ennoble one’s own. 
From there it is an easy step to pre- 
tending or believing that the other fel- 
low gets paid too much and one’s self 
is not paid enough. Being remote from 
each other, for example, the employe 
thinks his wage is too low and the 
owner's profit is too big, and vice versa; 
while the customer thinks both get too 
much and the price is too high. The 
politician sides with the more numerous 
voters, promising them something for 
nothing, to be paid for by bigger taxes 
on less numerous voters. Everybody 
forgets that everybody is in some meas 
ure simultaneously customer, capitalist 
and worker, and that in beating each 
other over the head they are in reality 
beating themselves down. 


Specialized production or service also, 
quite naturally, throws those similarly 
engaged together and so we have trade 
unions, labor unions, industry associa- 
tions, farm organizations, and all kinds 
of societies of doctors, lawyers, man- 
agers, accountants, economists, statisti- 
cians, investors, engineers, scientists and 
so on. This is good because it spreads 
knowledge of better ways to do things 
among those engaged in similar arts. 


But it is also bad because it aggravates 
the natural misconception of what other 
groups contribute to production, and 
thus multiplies mutual grievance rather 
than encourages common understand- 
ing. Fancied wrongs seem real if you 
talk only to those of a similar fancy and 
soon you are likely to find yourselves 
organized into monopolies or pressure 
groups to get something for nothing 
from the other fellow who is assumed 
to be getting too much for too little. 

One other consequence of specializa- 
tion—or of the division of labor, as the 
economists would call it—is worth 
noting. It is its aggravation of men’s 
fears. Under specialization people do 
not themselves directly consume what 
they produce. The welder cannot house, 
clothe or feed himself with the bondings 
his torch has made. The printer cannot 
eat his words—though, at that, he may 
sometimes be bidden to do so. Nor is 
nourishment provided directly by ad- 
justing a carburetor. Each man gets a 
money income for his expert accom- 
plishment and then uses that money for 
many consuming and saving purposes. 
Single source income for multi-purpose 
expenditure is a characteristic—and a 
necessary one—of a mass producing, 
high-level consuming country. But its 
consequence is that fear of loss of a 
job is perhaps the most continuously 
dominant fear in America and an emo- 
tional force undermining good judg- 
ment. 

Out of all this have come some no- 
tions that would seem funny to that 
early pioneer in close personal touch 
with the combined processes of work- 
ing, saving, tool providing and con- 
suming. Take, for example, the phrase, 
“the right to work”—often interpreted 
nowadays as a right to get paid without 
working. 


Right to Work? 


The pioneer sought no “right to 
work.” To him hard labor was some- 
thing meted out to criminals as a pun- 
ishment. But he knew he was con’ 
fronted with dire necessity to work if 
he was to live. It is as true today as 
thén.> Its “noteale right: Miteigeen 
obligation—to one’s self and to others. 


Or take the notion that it is anti- 
social to be thrifty, that spending is the 
way to prosperity. I suspect that the 
pioneer would have thought such a 
notion to be immoral then and even 
more immoral today. He knew—and 
he knew that even the squirrel knew— 
that only by saving for the rainy day 
could he hope to survive it. His thrift 
was his social security. He also knew 
that only through thrift could he ac 
quire better tools of production and 
that only with better tools could he 
produce more goods and have a better 
living. Nor would he be such a fool 
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as to provide tools out of his sacrific( 
and thrift that meant no profit to hirig 
in their use or their rental. That woul) 
indeed have been a sinful waste. 

It is as true today as it was then thai 
thrift is the source simultaneously | 
security and of the tools of progre 
It is even more true because the indi 
vidual’s own thrift, plus his willingnes$ 
to work at what King Customer sa 
he is worth, are his only means, shor 
of living on charity, of surviving in « 
land of single-source incomes. Tha 
spending preachment is both immora@ 
and insulting: it is immoral because i 
would destroy man’s individual indeg 
pendence and dignity; it is insulting§ 
because it assumes that men have lessp 
intelligence than squirrels. 


Who Owes Whom A Living? 


One other queer notion would, ] 
suspect, have provoked that pioneer’: 
hilarity—the idea that the community) 
owes everyone in it a living. With ridii 
cule and scorn he instantly would haved 
dissolved that one into logical absurdit 
by saying, “Okay, let’s all stop work~ 
ing and, instead, just collect from eac 
other the livings we owe to each other.™ 

Let me repeat that ours is the land 
of Uncommon Men because all men 
have individual freedom and competi- 
tive compulsion to develop their par- 
ticular aptitudes and to exchange the 
fruits of their exertion with each other 
in markets free of fraud, coercion, mon- 
opoly abuse and government dictation. . 
The result has been little short of a 
miracle. But it carries the possible seeds ; 
of its own destruction because it segre- - 
gates people into specialized occupa: - 
tions indifferent to, or ignorant of, the: 
contributions of other groups. It or-: 
ganizes selfishness, fortifies it with ig-: 
norance and galvanizes it with fear. It: 
sets groups at each other’s throats. It: 
sets them competing for political power ° 
or for government intervention to en- 
force through taxation, subsidy, or mon- 
opoly privilege the winner's theft of | 
others’ wealth. It is a situation ripe 
for any one who wants to do so to 
whip up fear, envy, greed, lust for 
power and, betting on the natural in- 
difference of groups toward each other, 
to fortify his emotional oratory with 
half-truths or downright lies. 

Such emotions are perfectly human. 
They are indeed good and necessary. 
It is when they promote or prevent 
action unchecked by knowledge that 
evil results. 

Take fear. If human beings were 
incapable of fear the race would long 
since have become extinct. He who 
fears not a fall from the cliff’s top is 
likely to be a dead man at its bottom. 
But fear based on ignorance obstructs 
progress. It was not until fear of fall-— 
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Now Hiawatha to stat at CHICAGO RAILROAD FaIR 


@)GALLATIN 
GATEWAY. 


VELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


ST. PAUL 


wHe MILWAUKEE Roap 


This summer millions will attend a brilliant expo- 
sition of railroad progress. An entirely new After- 
noon Twin Cities HiawaTHA will add luster to this 
history-making Centennial. 


We invite you to inspect examples of Milwaukee 
Road car building. A fine specimen that will be 
on display is the car pictured here. Its distinctive 
Skytop Lounge is an observation room designed 
for more enjoyable sight-seeing. These Skytop 
Lounges are on the AM and PM Twin Cities H1a- 
WATHAS, and cars of similar type will be on the 
Olympian HIAWATHA. 


With 153 new cars being delivered, The Milwau- 
kee Road will amplify its Hiawatha services. Soon 
the Hiawatha fleet will be operating nine thou- 
sand miles a day. V. L. Hitzfeld, General Agent 
Passenger Department, 100 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. Phone Central 7600. - 
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Casey Jones Dons White Tie 


(Continued from page 21) 


wealth Edison agreed to deliver to the only for labor. But that bill ' alone 
Fair grounds 2,000 kilowatts of ener- amounts to $95,000. In addition im 
gy, at 4,000 volts. Edison also agreed the extensive standard gauge trac 
to lend the necessary 15,000 feet of system, a narrow gauge railway sys’ 
cable and 20 transformers to the Fair tem, which will carry visitors the 
without charge, Nevertheless the re- length of the Fair area, 1s being built. 
maining electrical work still represents Another important construction job 
a cost of $90,000. is the grandstand. This structure, 

The most extensive trackage ever which will seat 5,000 persons, will 
undertaken for any show is being laid cost $100,000. The stage in front of 
on the grounds. Connecting with the the grandstand will add another 
Illinois Central tracks, the system on $40,000 to the cost. 


the Fair-tract-is-four miles long, and Still other expensive projects were 
consists of 11 main lines in addition necessary to complete the physical 
to numerous spurs and accessory plant — such as landscaping and the 


tracks . The Illinois Central made the construction of an administration 
necessary track, ties, and other ma’  building—in addition to the separate 
terials available for the Fair, charging exhibits planned by the various rail- 
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Shaft mined from both Sth and 6th veins in the high 
quality southern Illinois district . . . master refined by 
the 7-step S-P method to a fixed percentage of improved 
quality. 100% water washed. Stoker sizes assembled 
mechanically and automatically so uniformity is pre- 
cise. Each car check-tested by mine laboratories. 


PEABODY COAL COMPANY 
Cibleahed [683 


231 SOUTH LASALLE STREET CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Sele ics Springfield © St. Louis ¢ Omaha « Minneapolis © Cincinnati « New York 
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roads themselves. Once the Fair . 
under way, about 400 employes wi! 
be needed, not counting Park Dia. 
trict police. 

What will the Fair offer to the grea 
mass of visitors? Probably the out 


four times a day. The cast will i 
clude 220 men and women, animalg 
and a great variety of vehicles. Tc 
accommodate the railroad rolling} 
stock, the stage will have three mairig 
tracks — so that the vehicles can§ 
travel under their own power—along§ 


end to store locomotives and cars} 
when they are not in use. The pagz | 
eant will portray three centuries of 
national progress, with emphasis, natt} 
urally, on the part that the railroaddh 
have taken. The entire history of™ 
railroading in the United States willl} 
be reviewed on the 45,000 square-foop 
stage, and 18 locomotives and trains. 
will be used in the spectacle. Al- 
though it will be an impressive his-: 
torical reenactment, the pageant, like 
the rest of the fair, will be presented 
with entertainment value as the pri- 
mary objective. 

In addition to the railroad vehicles 
exhibited in the pageant, many others 
will be on exhibit at the Fair. They? 
will range from the nine-horsepower, , 
eight-ton Stourbridge Lion, an Eng: - 
lish importation which became, in} 
1829, the first practical steam locomo- : 
tive to operate on permanent railroad | 
track in the United States, to General | 
Motors Corporation’s ultra-modern 
Train of Tomorrow, which will visit : 
the Fair for a brief period. 


Narrow Gauge Relic 


The narrow gauge railroad system 
that will be used to transport Fair 
visitors will also be of historical im- 
portance. Provided by the Burlington 
Lines, the system will be typical of 
those used in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion 75 years ago. Equipment of the 
fair train will include a narrow gauge 
locomotive, three open-top observa- 
tion cars, a combination baggage car 
and railway postoffice, a red plush-up- 
holstered coach, and a private car 
for visiting dignitaries. Track for the 
system is three feet wide, compared 
with the standard four feet, eight 
and one-half inch track used today 
on American railroads. 

Other features of the Fair will in- 
clude an exhibit of United States 
army, and captured German railway 
equipment; a replica of Chicago's 
first railroad station; railroad dining 
cars, which will serve meals to visi- 
tors; an Indian Village complete with 
125 Indians; and a variety of other 
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“Taos Pueblo” . . 


No matter what time of the year you 
are traveling to or from California via 
the Santa Fe, northern New Mexico 
calls you to visit its unique and color- 


ful Land of Pueblos. 


There, at any season of the year, you 
can see the Pueblo Indians in one 
or more of their age-old ceremonial 
dances, or fascinating rituals and au- 
thentic costumes handed down from 
generation to generation. 


In this mountainous area you also 
visit prehistoric cliff dwellings, ranch- 
es, adobe missions, and watch the 


Indians making pottery and silver-and- 
turquoise jewelry. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES . . 


_ an age-old Indian pueblo on t 
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As many world travelers express it, 
the Land of Pueblos of northern New 
Mexico is “the most interesting hun- 
dred miles in America.” 


An ideal way to see this Land of 
Pueblos is on a one, two, or three-day 
Indian-detour—the fascinating private 
motor tours that start from Santa Fé, 
New Mexico. 


Convenient, too, Merely arrange to 
“stop over” at Lamy, New Mexico, on 
your trip to or from California on the 
Santa Fe. A motor coach will meet the 
train and take you on the short jaunt 
to Santa Fé. La Fonda, Fred Harvey's 
famous hotel facing the historic plaza, 
will be your headquarters. 


. Serving the West and Southwest 


he Indian-detour trips in northern New Mexico. 
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When traveling to or from California 
on the Santa Fe, visit.... 


[and of Pueblos 


Visit 
Santa Fe Indian Village 


CHICAGO 
RAILROAD FAIR 


Opening July 20, 1948 


Daily program of Indian 
dances, and Indian craftsmen 
making pottery, blankets, 
jewelry, as well as sand paint- 
ings in native village con 
taining more than 100 In- 
dians representing six differ- 
ent tribes. 
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For Others 


“The perfect man,’’ Confucius ob- 
served, ‘‘ignores himself.’’ 
When a family breadwinner in- 
sures his life, he usually does so 
because he is thinking not of him- 
self but of those who depend upon 
him. 


Whatever your circumstances, The 
Prudential has a plan to make 
your family’s future more secure. 


he PRupeNtTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A’mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE TIME/ 
THE WorRY/ 1°? 
THE"HUMAN 

ELEMENT” 


IT 
SAVES! 


“NOW who's to blame for 
forgetting the timing?” 
“We wouldn’t have this 


trouble if we had the 
ZENITH Program Timer!" 


ENITH 
PROGRAM TIMER 


Newest, most dependable Program Timer yet 
developed! ZENITH automatically and accur- 
ately sounds bell or any 
signal, any 65-min. 
period, or multiple, 24 
hr. schedule, or any 
part. Easy to install. 
Quick change without 
tools. Large 17” dial. 
Steel case, 8” x 12” x 
4”. For Factories, 
Chemical Plants, Pro- 
cessing Plants, Schools, 
Institutions, Hotels, 
Airports, Railroads, 
Watchmen, Reporting 
Systems, etc. Also Dup- 
lex Model, 214 min. int, 
Model P5-24 GET ALL THE FACTS 
Pat. Pend. ABOUT THIS SIMPLEST 
-——-MORE ACCURATE TIMER! 
Telephone MOHawk 8110-8111 or write 


ZENITH ELECTRIC Co. 


162 W. WALTON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


| railroads 


attractions ranging from an operat- 
ing reproduction of Old Faithful, the 
Yellowstone National Park geyser, to 
a railroad car upside down, to satisfy 
the curiosity of visitors who have 
always wondered what a railroad car 
upside down looked like. Hh: 

Approximately 40 of the nation’s 
are sponsoring the Fair. 
They expect their investment to be a 
profitable one. While most Americans 
have a romantic appreciation of the 


| nation’s rail carriers—compounded of 


“as 
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a peculiar mixture of Casey Jones ana 
the Harvey Girls — not very many 
realize the importance of the ,aili 
roads in developing the nation, tha 
technological progress of railroading 
and the dependence of the nationai 
economy on 226,300 miles of railway. 
line. By the time the Fair ends the 
railroads hope that public knowledge; 
of the significance of their business 
and goodwill toward it will both be 
greatly enhanced. 


Liquid Fuels By Synthesis Are Here 


(Continued from page 19) 


coal or natural gas. The Fischer- 
Tropsch process was also used ex- 
tensively in Germany during the war; 
by 1945 there were nine: plants oper- 
ating, with a total rated capacity of 
11,500 barrels of liquid fuel a day. 
Coal and coke were used as raw 
materials. 

The German process had a number 
of drawbacks. It was necessary to use 
small reactors to produce the liquid 
fuels; each one turned out only about 
18 barrels a day, and they covered a 
great area. American chemical en- 
gineers designed much larger reactors, 
and those now being built will pro- 
duce 1,500 barrels a day each. More 
important, the Germans used cobalt 
and nickel catalysts, which were ex- 
pensive and relatively inefficient. Sci- 
entists working in the United States 
have developed low cost, highly efh- 
cient fluid catalysts, based on iron, 
which have greatly improved the syn- 
thetic fuel process. The German 
catalysts were so poor, in fact, that 
the resulting gasoline was of low grade. 
The Germans actually made about 
eight times as much gasoline, during 
the war, by the hydrogenation process 
as they did by the Fischer-Tropsch, 
because they could not get the latter 
method to work right, 

The American version of the Fisch- 
er-Tropsch process is called the Hydro- 
carbon Synthesis process. Two plants 
based on this process are now under 
construction. 

One is being built at Brownsville, 
Tex., by Carthage Hydrocol, Inc. The 
company is the joint creation of eight 
participants: Texas Company, Forest 
Oil Corporation, Niagara Share Corp- 
oration, United Gas Corporation, La 
Gloria Corporation, Gulf State Oil 
Company, Stone and Webster, Inc., 
and Chicago Corporation. These firms 
have contributed varying amounts to 
the capital stock of Carthage Hydro- 
col; their total investment exceeds 
$9,000,000. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation has tossed another 
$9,000,000 in the pot. The Browns- 


ville plant, which is expected to beq@ 
completed next year, will cost more 
than $19,000,000, and every day it will! 
use 90,000,000 cubic feet of natural. 
gas and 50,000,000 cubic feet of oxy- 
gen to turn out about 7,000 barrels of 
petroleum products and 150,000 
pounds of chemicals. 

The other synthetic petroleum plant 
is under construction near Garden 
City, Kan., in the Hugoton gas field.. 
Stanolind Oil and Gas Company, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Standard! 
Oil Company of Indiana, is building; 
this plant, which should be finished} 
early in 1950. The cost of this vast : 
project has not been announced by : 
the company, although a company off: » 
cial recently said it would be “many 
millions of dollars’ and sadly noted | 
that the upward trend of construction 
costs is forcing the company to spend 
several times its original estimate. The 
Governor of Kansas recently estimated 
unofficially that the Stanolind plant 
would cost between $55,000,000 and 
$80,000,000. 

The Hugoton field covers portions 
of three states, and is the largest in 
area and volume of gas reserves of- 
any natural gas field yet discovered. 
The gas it produces, however, con- 
tains a large percentage of inert nitro- 
gen so that its heat content is less 
than that of the gas: usually used in 
homes and factories. This makes it 
particularly available for synthesizing 
into petroleum products, for the gas 
has a lower BTU content than that 
normally purchased by pipeline com- 
panies. The Stanolind plant will use 
roughly 100,000,000 cubic feet.of gas 
each day, more than the present daily 
gas load of the entire Kansas City 
area. The gas will come from approxi- 
mately 325 wells.in the Hugoton area. 
The gathering system will consist of 
400 miles of pipe to bring the gas 
from a 200,000 acre area. 

Along with the gas, the other major 
raw material is oxygen. Both the Car- 
thage Hydrocol and the Stanolind op- 
erations will include vast oxygen 


Here’s a turbine oil 

you don’t have to “bab 
..- No changing 
...No treating | 


.--No cleaning 
problem 


NONPARBIL 


| ALMOST any well refined turbine oil will last ten years, 
or longer, if it is removed periodically from the turbine for 


: resting or settling, and if it is treated to reduce acidity. 
' We're not forgetting that we make such an oil and that it 


meets the requirements of many installations. ee 


But, when you wish to install a turbine 
: oil and then forget oil problems for the life of your 
turbine — the oil to use is Nonpareil. Here's an oil 
that will not increase in acidity above the extremely low 
neutralization number of 0.15 mg. KOH/gm...an 

oil that will never have to be removed from the turbine for 


treating, or for resting, or to remove products of oil deterioration. 


Standard Oil keeps records of every fill. Periodically, samples are checked 
for acidity and other significant characteristics. In addition, you get a written guarantee that 


Nonpareil will be free from dangerous acidity for the life of the turbine. Ask a Standard 
Oil Lubrication Engineer about this guarantee and service. Write 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 80, Illinois, for the Engineer nearest you. a 
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‘STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) @iUIZ 
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plants. The Stanolind oxygen plant 
will have a capacity of 53,000,000 cu- 
bic feet, or 2,100 tons, a day, and 
will be the largest ever built—its out- 
put will equal the entire prewar out: 
put of oxygen in the United States. 
Oxygen will be extracted from air by 
fractionation, after the air is cooled to 
270 degrees Fahrenheit below zero. 
At that point, both the oxygen and 
the nitrogen in the air become liquid. 

In making synthetic fuels, oxygen 
and natural gas will be combined, un- 
der great heat and pressure, in a 
combustion chamber. The resulting 
gases—hydrogen and carbon monox- 
ide—will pass into a synthesis reactor 
containing the fluidized iron catalyst. 
In the reactor the liquid hydrocarbons 
are formed. The liquid material is 
then refined by normal methods to 
produce petroleum products. The 
Stanolind plant will produce daily 
5,000 barrels of high grade gasoline, 
200 barrels of distillate fuel, 300 bar- 
rels of heavy fuels, 2,000 barrels of 
butane and propane, and 400,000 
pounds of chemicals. Both Stanolind 
and Carthage Hydrocol expect to pro- 
duce petroleum products at prices 
competitive with those derived from 
crude oil. 

“The gas supply for the Stanolind 
synthesis plant appears adequate for 
about 25 years,” A. L. Solliday, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the company, 
says. “It is our hope that additional 
discoveries in western Kansas will be 
made and that the plant life will be 
extended by the utilization of other 
sources of gas. It is possible that the 
plant will ultimately utilize gas pro- 
duced from lignite or coal.” 


Natural Gas Limited 


In making his estimate of the gas 
supply for the Stanolind plant, Mr. 
Solliday is noting that natural gas 
supplies in the United States, like 
those of crude oil, are definitely lim- 
ited. The proven natural gas reserves 
of the nation are currently estimated 
at 170 trillion cubic feet—enough to 
produce, if it were all converted to oil, 
about 16,000,000,000 barrels of oil or 
roughly 70 per cent of the nation’s 
known oil reserves. But, obviously, 
all of the natural gas will not be con’ 
verted. While new gas fields will cer- 
tainly be discovered, the use of gas in 
its original state in industrial processes 
and for heating is also growing. And, 
for a synthesis plant to be economic, 
it must be located in an area where 
natural gas can be brought to the 
combustion chamber without too great 
an expenditure for gathering. 

According to Mr. Solliday, “there 
have been many optimistic estimates 
as to the number of synthesis plants 
which could be built using natural gas 


as a raw material... Our review of 
America’s gas reserves has convinced 
us that possibly 20 to 30 synthesis 
plants, with a total capacity of 150,000 
to 225,000 barrels per day of syn- 
thetic liquid fuels, can be built with 
an economic gas supply. Because of 
economic factors, the actual number 
that will ultimately be built will prob- 
ably be less than 20.” 


Coal The Real Backbone 


Coal, all of the experts agree, is the 
final answer to the liquid fuel prob- 
lems of the nation. Reserves of all 
types of coal in the United States, 
from anthracite to lignite, aggregate 
about 3.18 trillion tons, the world’s 
greatest supply. Our annual use of 
coal is about 600,000,000 tons, so the 
reserves are enough to last for thou 
sands of years. According to E. V. 
Murphree, president of the Standard 
Oil Development Company, the cen- 
tral research organization of Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, all of 
the petroleum needs of the nation 
could be supplied by transforming 
1,300,000,000 tons of coal a year into 
liquid fuels. “There are, therefore,” 
he says, “enough indicated coal re- 
serves to supply the country’s needs 
for both coal as such, and in addition, 
coal for making all of our oil require- 
ments for about the next thousand 
years.” He notes, however, that the 
period would be cut because all of 
the coal cannot be mined economically 
and at locations where synthesis plants 
can be advantageously built. 

When coal is used to produce syn- 
thetic fuels, the same mixture of gases 
is used as in the natural gas process. 
To obtain the gases, the coal is burned 
and is blasted with oxygen and steam 
to produce carbon monoxide and hyd- 
rogen. The rest of the process is the 
same as that used with natural gas. 

No commercial coal synthesis plants 
are yet under construction, but re- 
search and development work is pro- 
ceeding at a rapid rate. Jersey Stand- 
ard and Pittsburgh-Consolidation Coal 
Company are engaged in a joint study 
of coal gasification. Recently, also, 
the Alabama Power Company joined 
with the United States Bureau of 
Mines to test an unusual idea: the 
underground gasification of coal. In 
this process, the unmined coal in the 
ground is ignited and the resulting 
gases are collected from an opening in 
the ground. Air or oxygen can be 
pumped in to speed combustion. The 
tests have been completed in part, and 
further experiments are planned. If 
the project is successful, it would 
greatly cut the costs of producing 
liquid fuels from coal—and a large 
number of coal miners would be per- 
manently unemployed. 
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The government has been active fon 
several years in various phases of 
synthetic fuel study. The Alabam 
underground gasification project is 
one. At Rifle, Colo., the Bureau of 
Mines has a demonstration plant that 
is producing liquid fuels from oil shale.: 
Congress has authorized the construc~ 
tion of two more demonstration plants,\p 
one to produce synthetic fuels from: 
coal by hydrogenation, the other to¥, 
do the same thing by gas synthesis. § 
The Wolverton bill has also been in-/ 
troduced in Congress to provide for 
the building of three commercial size: 
plants to turn out 30,000 barrels of f 
liquid fuels a day from coal and oill 
shale. The plants would cost $400, 
000,000. According to Secretary of’ 
the Interior J. A. Krug, the three :} 
plants should be built and operated | 
by private industry with government :f 
financial aid. 


Government Development? 


Secretary of Defense Forrestal has | 
estimated that another major war ef- 
fort would require an additional 
2,000,000 barrels of oil a day, or al- 
most 40 per cent of current daily 
consumption. A synthetic program of 
this size, preliminary government esti- 
mates show, would require 16,000,000 
tons of steel and a total expenditure 
of about $9,000,000,000. Oil industry 
leaders say that even this huge sum 
is a gross underestimate—they think 
the cost would be between $20,000,- 
000,000 and $30,000,000,000. While 
the oil industry is urging that the 
building of commercial synthetic 
plants be left to private industry, with 
the government continuing in its pres- 
ent research and development work, 
some military leaders think that the 
nation cannot afford to wait for a vast 
synthetic fuel industry to grow in the 
normal economic fashion. They note 
that the proposed synthetic fuel in- 
dustry, of the magnitude that has been 
suggested, would cost ten times as 
much as the synthetic rubber industry 
built with government funds during 
the war. And they insist that, if an- 
other war comes, neither time nor 
materials would be available to build 
the synthetic fuel plants necessary. 

The outcome of the present oil in- 
dustry - government argument can- 
not, of course, be predicted now. Some — 
observers think that, at the very least, 
government guarantees will be needed 
to spur the building of more plants by 
private industry. In any case, unless a 
long period of world peace becomes 
almost a certainty, the synthetic fuel 
industry is sure to have an abnormally 
accelerated development. As it does, 
with increasing speed, the effects on 
the national economy will be felt by 
all of us. , 
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Help yourself! 


It has been more than six years since we could 
say that about out-of-town calls. But now we’re 
able to say, “Help yourself to all you want.” 


Illinois Bell’s big construction program is mov- 
ing ahead on all fronts. And one result is faster 
service on your Long Distance calls. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Sports Hit Fortune's Fairway 


(Continued from page 16) 


Rubber, have opened one or more 
golf courses to employes; others, like 
National Cash Register, have opened 
employe parks and field houses cost- 
ing several millions of dollars; others, 
like Eastman Kodak, have built huge 
gymnasiums accommodating hun- 
dreds of employe-sportsmen. 
Although industry is spending 
heavily to increase recreational facilt- 
ties, industry alone cannot solve the 
nationwide problem. So far, the 
shortage has not begun cutting into 


equipment sales, but leading manu- 
facturers believe it is likely to place a 
ceiling on future volume. Hence, the 
industry is working through its pro- 
motional organization, the Athletic 
Institute, to assist communities in 
building new playgrounds and en- 
larging existing ones. Institute ofh- 
cials calculate that almost half a bil- 
lion dollars must be spent over the 
next five years to provide adequate 
facilities in most communities. The 


goal is optimistic in the face of already. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
ACTUARIES AND 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


New York 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Duluth 


Phoenix 


Chicago 
Washington 
Buffalo 
Superior 

Los Angeles 


Vancouver Montreal 


We are one of the few manufacturers in the 
country today able to make deliveries when 
you need them. No long delays here, 


BUSINESS FORMS 
ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS 


We accept orders for as few as 1000 Forms _ 


We'll help you design your 
form for greater efficiency 


PHONE WEB ster 4646 
BATTYE-FRANKLIN CORP. 


THE FRANKLIN BLDG. 720 SO. DEARBORN ST. 


San Francisco Detroit 


Minneapolis Boston 
Columbus 
St. Paul 


Seattle 


Indianapolis 
St. Louis 
Portland 


Havana London 


101-103 SOUTH WELLS - CHICAGO, 6 
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high tax burdens, but the institute 
reinforced with the largest campaigr: 
budget in its 14-year history—hopee 
to accomplish the goal. It has shown 
educational films (depicting deling4 
uency as the alternative to athletics) 
in hundreds of villages and distrib» 
uted community recreation “‘pla 
books” to civic groups and mayors 
throughout the country. At an initial: 
cost of $300,000, the playground drive 
has induced almost two-thirds of the 
communities in which it has been: 
undertaken to step up recreational, 
programs. 

A similar promotional group, “Bet- 
ter Fishing, Incorporated,” is urging 
communities to provide and stock fish 
ponds for youngsters. In Chicago, for 
example, the drive has succeeded ini}, 
opening the city’s once-untouchable: 
lagoons to under 17-year-old anglers; 
throughout the Summer. 

Despite industrywide problems, the: 
average sportsman will find athletic: 
stores looking quite their enticing pre: 
war selves again this summer. Most: 
equipment will be in ample supply’ 
and for the angler the inventive tackle : 
makers have contrived many dazzling | 
new creations. Demand in most ath- 
letic lines is still abnormal, but in- 
creased production has ended some of 
last year’s worst shortages. 

A. G. Spalding reports that golf 
balls, irons, and athletic shoes — all 
scarce last year—will be in good sup- 
ply throughout 1948. Top-quality 
woods, baseball bats and shirts are 
likely to continue short. Wilson re- 
ports a continuing shortage of base- 
ball bats and balls and athletic shoes, 
but an ample supply of tennis rackets 
following last year’s shortage. 


More Fishing Tackle 


Fishing tackle will be considerably 
more plentiful this year, although top 
name-brands of rods and reels are still 
allocated to jobbers. Manufacturers 
note, however, that expensive rods are 
selling more slowly this year, that the 
chief demand is for moderately priced 
rods, and that the latter will become 
increasingly scarce as a result. With. 
Chinese bamboo still unavailable, 
bamboo fly rods will remain scarce. 

Fishermen who love something new 
in their tackle box will have a field 
day this Summer. Manufacturers un- 
veiled a host of new gimmicks at the 
last National Sporting Goods Asso- 
ciation show in New York. They in- 
cluded: (1) a plastic shrimp with an 
interior cavity for real meat and holes 
in the sides to emit the smell and 
taste: $1.50; (2) a new “minotrap- 
per” with transparent plastic designed 
to snare unwary minnows: $3.95; 
(3) a plastic frog that kicks when the 
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ine is pulled: $1.95; (4) a fresh-fish 
reserver using a liquid spray that 
etards bacteria action: $2; and (5) 
1 “portable electronic generator” that 
emits underwater shocks to keep fish 
confined to a selected fishing area. 


This year may, in fact, be an ex- 
cellent time to fill up the tackle box 
and lay aside an extra supply of golf 
balls, steel clubs, ammunition and fire- 
arms. After 1948, athletic equipment 
may become decidedly less plentiful. 
There is general concern among 
manufacturers regarding the implica- 
tions of Marshall Plan spending and 
the planned expansion of our armed 
forces. If essential raw materials, es- 
pecially steel, are stringently allocated 
to speed the preparedness program, 
sporting goods manufacturers will be 


among the first to suffer cut-backs 
and shortages. 


Rod and reel producers have been 
warned of smaller steel allotments, 
and indications are that production in 
this and other steel-consuming ath- 
letic lines will be pared down in 1949. 
Already, high-powered rifles and shot- 
guns are scarce and the shortage is 
likely to become critical by late 1948. 
By next year, they may be off the 
‘market altogether. 


Back To War Production 


Before long, some athletic goods 

producers may be asked to convert 
partially to military production in line 
‘with the government’s program to 
safeguard the war manufacturing 
‘know-how of our civilian goods in- 
dustries. Some equipment manufac- 
turers were actually big ordinance 
‘suppliers during the war (a typical 
'case was Richardson Rod and Reel 
‘Company, which developed and pro- 
duced large quantities of a telescopic 
signal corps antenna, designed along 
lines of the company’s telescopic fish- 
ing rod.) 
Talk of universal military training 
and the draft further clouds the in- 
dustry’s outlook. If either is adopted 
by Congress, a sizable new demand 
for athletic equipment will be created. 
~The Athletic Goods Manufacturers 
Association believes, however, the in- 
dustry could accommodate a reason- 
able increase in military requirements 
and still handle normal civilian de- 
mands, 

That, of course, is assuming that 
no “unforeseen situations develop,” 
as Philip H. Goldsmith, president of 
the manufacturers association, puts it. 
Grown accustomed to “unforeseen de- 
yelopments,” the sports industry will 
continue hoping, meanwhile, that 
nothing develops to send their roller 
coaster business streaking downward 
again. 


EVERY DAY your business is 
threatened with losses due to dis- 
honest acts of employees and out- 
siders—embezzlement, theft, forgery, 
burglary, robbery and other crimes. 
Some losses are -small . . . some go 
undiscovered for years . . . but they 
all add up to big money—and sub- 
tract from your profits. 

NOW, for the first time, all the 
common kinds of crime losses and the 
best loss prevention methods have 
been compiled in a concise, clearly 
written booklet. 

“CRIME LOSS PREVENTION” 
—in 28 fact-packed pages—offers the 
most profitable half hour’s reading 
any business owner can do. Send for 


your FREE copy today! 


Be on your guard 
against Crime Loss... 


Continental Casualty Co., Dept. 3A 
310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago A, ill. 


Please send me, without obligation, my free copy of the 
new book "Crime Loss Prevention.” 


FIRM NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 


THIS FREE BOOK 
WILL HELP YOU 


STOP CRIME LOSS! 


THESE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


—and hundreds more—are 
answered in this fact-filled 


FREE BOOKLET 


Why is it unwise to permit an employee 
to refuse a vacation? 

What are the 17 most common em- 
bezzlement methods by which trusted 
employees steal 500 million dollars a 
year from U. S. employers? 

Why are most embezzlements hushed 
up, kept out of the papers? 

Why should your payroll and your pay 
checks be prepared by two different 


\) 


persons? 

What precaution should be taken im- 
mediately with each incoming check or 
mail order? 

What is a “time recording lock” and 
how does it enable you to check closely 
on your employees? . 

Why is it advisable to follow a policy 
of ‘'divided duty'’ throughout your 
organization? 

Where should safes be placed for 
maximum security? 

Why should you make it your business 
to know something about the outside life 
of every employee? 

What simple request is a sure stopper 
for a crook attempting to cash a bad 
check? 

How can you determine the cost of 
crime losses in advance? 
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BEFORE YOU DECIDE 
ON YOUR NEXT MOVE 


Investigate the advantages 
of an office in the distinguished 


ONE 
LA SALLE 
STREET 


‘Building — 


An office in the One La Salle Street Build- 


ing places you strategically in the very 


heart of Chicago's financial, legal, com- 
mercial, and insurance activities—at an 
address of commanding prestige. 

The building itself is one of the most 
distinguished office-structures in the 
country. Its fifty stories represent a 
triumph of architectural design, utility, 
and efficiency, and embody features and 
facilities not often found in a building 


of its type. 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents 


a a oe CY a 


Naturally, the service is in keeping 
both with the distinction of the building 
and the uniformly high character of its 
occupancy. It is alert, courteous, efficient, 
and vigilantly maintained. 

The physical structure of the building 
permits an unusual degree of flexibility 
in arranging floor plans to meet specific 
needs. Whether your space requirements 
are large or small, our layout department 
will assist you to obtain maximum usage 


from every square foot. 


CENTRALITY 
EFFICIENCY 


PRESTIGE 


One La Salle Street Building 
Telephone RANdolph 7747 
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MIDDLE WEST 


Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


HE Chicago Corporation, according able, others have been mediocre. The 
to Richard Wagner, its president, management is proud of the fact, how- 
is a company without inhibitions. Ba- ever, that there has been only one out- 
sically, the company consists of a fund and-out failure. This was a project to 
of capital, directed toward the risk import raw sugar to the Chicago area 
pital investment—at the end of 1947 for refining. The war and some drastic 
hicago Corporations’ assets aggre changes in freight rates ruined this 
gated roughly $41,500,000. No mat- operation. 

ter how unusual a project may seem, 


| ENGINEERING 
considered by ordinary investment Assets Up $10,000,000 For ELECTRICAL 


CONVERSION 


Complete Technical Service 


Corporation funds if it meets these old. During its first decade, the com- 
simple tests: pany functioned largely as a traditional 

It must be an enterprise with more investment trust. After the 1929 stock 
than ordinary prospects of growth; market crash, assets dropped to less 
good management talent must be en- than $24,000,000. By the end of 1937 
gaged in the enterprise, or available to assets had increased to slightly more 


aie it could attract Chicago The Chicago Corporation is 20 years 
| 


Including Contract Negotiation 


and Supervision for the Owners 


it; the management of the enterprise than $31,000,000. |) or Agents of Industrial, Com- 
must, to a degree, share the risks of the In the company’s second decade, the | Jy mercial and Apartment Property. 
project; and there must be a promise ten years since 1937, assets have in- | Be 

of profits and economic usefulness. creased more than $10,000,000 not 

| : : withstanding the use of $28,000,000 to 

Only One “Risk” Failure retire preferred stock and the payment 


Measured by these touchstones, Chi of $16,000,000 in dividends. More im- = 
cago Corporation has found a variety portant, there has been a decided shift bie f I VA J / 
of suitable outlets for its capital. The in the company’s policies and opera- Cali 7 Happng 
‘gamut ranges from the recycling of tions. Ten years ago a preponderance faster, safer, less expensive! 


‘natural gas through the building and of the Chicago Corporation s Lunds Was ulpei. tte 7. alc ical! Shanning tyes 


operation of a $63,000,000 natural gas invested in stocks of companies listed | don’t have to bother with seals or crimping . . . 
P ; > ° 4 D : d hi tensi tie and cut the 
pipe line and from a sizable interest in on national security exchanges. 1 eke a ial] bicdanecebya oaaena aic8: 


‘the Furniture Mart through the expan- the company’s assets are largely invested.) sareR Every package is rigidly, bound, _pre- 
‘sion of a major coast-to-coast bus line. in operating subsidiaries, majority venting torsional sway and making it pilter- 


proof. 


[ a 5 . x5 
Naturally, in such an operation, the owned companies, and so-called “asso- | Less EXPENSIVE Speed and ease of operation, 


“risk” in “risk capital” is always pres- ciated” companies in which Chicago ay ores aaa cut Pa 
: sen een : : . errar oun ee raps come in a 
ent. Some of Chicago Corporation’s Corporation has a controlling or im~ | range of gauges and can be used to bind and 
i 1 i reinforce packages of every size and wel t 
enterprises have been immensely profit- portant interest. from light parcel post and express packasesivo 
A carload shipments of steel pipe and plate. The 
services of Gerrard Engineers are available 
without cost to help you solve your packaging 
problems. Write for our free book, The Blue 


Book of Packaging. 


Gerrard-strapped, interlocked 
pilfer-proof bundle. Model on sus- 
pension equipment is always with- 
in easy reach. 


Gerrard Steel Strapping Company 


(Formerly The Gerrard Company, Inc.) 
2917 West 47th Street, Chicago 
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View of distillate recovery plant in Texas, operated by Chicago Corporation 
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IN OFFICE FURNISHINGS 


One Name Stands Out Eminently 
THAT NAME IS 


OFFICE FURNITURE HOUSE, INC. 
Wood—Steel 


“The Finest in Executive Furniture’’-—Always at the Right Price 


For Your Convenience in Selections We Have Ten Completely 
Furnished Display Rooms. 


160 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
ALL PHONES—CENTRAL 3609 


T. A. REHNQUIST CO. 


EST. 1929 


CONCRETE 


Floors—Machine Foundations 
Paving—Sidewalks 


WEN. 4422 
6639 SO. VERNON 
We also apply Goodyear non-skid 
Surface on Every Kind of Floor 
in Colors 


TACKING MACHINES 


For all kinds of tacking, fastening and hold- 
ing operations—plywood, small parts, cor- 
ners, insulation, screens, etc. Also, Tacks 
and Tack-points up to 1%” length. 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
5067 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 40 
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The table below shows the asset po 
sition of Chicago Corporation at th 
end of 1937, when the company de 
cided to devote an increasing part 0 
its funds to venture capital activities 
and at the end of 1947: 


Decesi; 
1937 


Dec. 31, 
1947 


Cash and short 
term securities... $ 4,055,343 $ 5,216,214 


Accounts receiv- 

ableketeme ee 143,187 1,743,259¢° 
Inventories -__.--...-- 516,1128 
Advances, special 

deposits, etc......... 783,900 
Investments in 

majority-owned or 

assoc. firms..----.----- 1,931,435 10,099,069 


Oil and gas prop- 
erties at cost less 


at market _.......... 25,171,967 7,508,7489) 
Prepaid expenses 

and deferred 

charvest..- eres 139,837 


Total assets ....$31,301,932 $41,511,165 


In the ten year period, briefly, hold- 
ings of listed securities have declined 
roughly $17,500,000 while venture cap: 
ital investments have increased almost: 
$24,000,000. 

What of the period ahead? The: 
management believes that the Chicago) 
Corporation’s present line of attack is; 
the “fundamentally correct approach | 
for capital.” As fast as practical, the 
company intends to continue cutting its 
holdings of listed stocks—both to free 
funds for further investments in new 
enterprises and to free the company 
from federal regulation under the in- 
vestment company act. At the same 
time, expansion of venture capital ac- 
tivities will be continued. This year the 
company expects to spend roughly 
$5,500,000 for new properties and other 
activities in the oil and gas industry. 
It is constantly seeking further oppor- 
tunities to invest in enterprises with 
growth potentials. New activities may 
be in almost any economic field. Prac- 
tically the only policy restriction that 
the company has is to limit investments 
to companies in the United States and 
possibly Canada. 


Profits Rise Steadily 


In the last ten years, profits from 
venture capital activities have shown a 
steady increase. Altogether, net in- 
come from all sources in the ten year 
period through 1947 aggregated more 
than $35,000,000. Approximately half 
of this amount was derived from oper- 
ating properties, majority-owned and 
associated companies and miscellaneous 
sources. The other half represents cap- 
ital gains; but even there, more than 
$10,000,000 was earned through spe- 
cial activities and only $7,500,000 from 
general securities market..transactions. 

The table below shows earnings over 
the past ten years divided into direct 
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ncome and capital gains, both after 
ipplicable taxes: 


Net Income 


Before Net Capital 
Capitai Gains Gains 

1938 $ 795,862 $ 973,767 
1939 960,974 464,715 
1940 1,104,525 454,743 
1941 1,335,182 405,650 
1942 1,275,355 367,142 
1943 1,724,844 2,694,794 
1944 2,050,414 1,345,496 
1945 2,130,403 4,743,189 
1946 3,048,813 4,924,071 
1947 3,050,374 1,260,904 
Motal i... $17,476,746 $17,634,471 


Because security profits were smaller 
in 1947 than in 1946, total net income 
last year was $4,311,278 against 
$7,972,884 in the preceding year. In 
1948, net income before security profits 
is expected to show another increase— 
to more than $4,000,000. The outlook 
for security profits is, of course, an 
unknown quantity. 


Stock Redemption 


Chicago Corporation has two classes 
of stock outstanding. One is a convert- 
ible preference stock, with a cumulative 
dividend rate of $3 a share; the other 
is common stock. At the end of 1947, 
‘there were 300,000 shares of the pref- 
erence stock outstanding, but 200,000 
shares were called for redemption March 
‘1, 1948. The total cost of redeeming 
the preference stock was $13,150,000, 
of which $12,000,000 was obtained by 
borrowing from a wholly owned sub- 
}sidiary which in turn obtained the 
-money by a bank and insurance com- 
: pany loan. At present, therefore, out- 
standing capitalization of the Chicago 
Corporation consists of the long term 
debt, 100,000 shares of preference 
stock, and 3,324,196.5 shares of com- 
mon stock. Last year net income was 
equivalent to $1.03 a common share 
after preference dividends. The effect 
of the redemption of preference stock 
earlier this year, giving effect to the 
tax deductible status of interest payable 
on the long term loan, will be to in- 
crease net earnings available to the 
common stock by about 11 cents a 
_ share. 

In January, 1947, the company paid 
a dividend of 25 cents a share on the 

common stock. In August last year a 

10 cent a share dividend was paid on 

the common, inaugurating a regular 

dividend policy on the issue. At the 
annual meeting of stockholders in April 
of this year Mr. Wagner reported that 
net operating earnings for the first 
quarter of this year were equal to 32 
cents a common share against 12 cents 
a common share in the first quarter of 
1947; and he announced that, if earn- 
ings continue at the rate of the first 
- quarter, the dividend rate on the com- 
mon may be increased later this year. 
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m| My boss is 
fim) human again! 
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VS 


WES el Hel bd AK NO, JOIN LY 
SMOOTHES TEMPERS, BUT OFFICE 
ROUTINE, TOO! Think of the time you 
save by flipping a switch when you want 
to talk to someone in the shop, or in 
another office. No running from one 
place to another - no switchboard tied 
up. It’s the modern way to run modern 
business! Teletalk is the finest inter - 
office communication system available. 
You should get only the best for your 
office! = 


INTERCOMMUNICATION & PAGING 
SYSTE MS-OFFICE & FACTORY MUSIC 
Engineered, installed, maintained 
SOLD or RENTED 


EMPIRE SOUND SERVICE INCORPORATED 
Division of Empire Cooler Service, Inc. 


618-26 W. Jackson Blvd. RANdolph 0405 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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“‘AIRCARGO" 


Trans-Canada’s ‘“‘Aircargo”’ service has now been extended 
to Boston, New York, Cleveland and Chicago. These are 
the first United States links with T.C.A.’s Canadian 
coast-to-coast, Newfoundland and Trans-Atlantic “‘Altr- 
cargo’’ services. 
For quick-reference tariff and complete information, write 
or call your T.C.A. “‘Aircargo”’ office. 


75 East Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. : 
Phone DEArborn 5805 : 


“NEW LOW RATES NOW IN EFFECT TO BRITAIN AND BERMUDA” 


TRANS-CANADA 


LINKING UNITED STATES —CANADA—NEWFOUNDLAND—BRITAIN 
PASSENGER « AIRCARGO 
AIR EXPRESS e AIR MAIL 
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“ORDER 


FOrTL | 
ORDER 


For your 
convenience 


8 


DOWNTOWN 
SORES 


¢101 W. Washington St. 
e111 W. Adams St. 
e184 N. Wabash Ave. 
¢60 E. Adams St. 

@ 149 E. Ohio St. 

@ Merchandise Mart 

© 225 S. Jefferson St. 

e 324 S. Dearborn St. 


Office Furniture Store 
111 W. Adams St. 


Save time, save money. Visit 
your nearest Horder store 
when you need office sup- 
plies. Full assortments. Sound 
values. Efficient service. 


HORDER‘S, Inc. 


FOUNDED 1901 

231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
All Telephones 
FRAnklin 6760 


IF THE CHICAGO MARKET IS IM- 


PORTANT TO YOUR BUSINESS — 
COMMERCE !IS IMPORTANT TO 


YOUR ADVERTISING SCHEDULE. 


SEELEY 2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. + CHICAGO 12 


At present Chicago Corporation's oil 
and gas operations represent its largest 
investment. The company entered the 
oil and gas business ten years ago by 
forming a company that pioneered in 
the cycling of natural gas. In this oper 
ation natural gas is taken from the 
ground, processed to recover various 
valuable hydrocarbons, and the residue 
gas is then returned to the ground for 
storage —either because no practical 
market exists for the gas or because 
conservation laws prevent its sale. Later 
Chicago Corporation entered various 
other phases of the production and 
processing of gas and oil—through the 
ownership of oil and gas leases, the op- 
eration of pipelines, and the produc- 
tion and sale of oil and gas. The com- 
pany, during the war, financed and 
built the 1,265-mile natural gas pipe 
line from Texas to West Virginia 
through the medium of the Tennessee 
Gas and Transmission Company. Late 
in 1945, however, Chicago Corporation 
sold its Tennessee Gas securities at a 
profit of $3,800,000 when it became 
apparent that ownership of the pipe 
line might bring the company under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission and thereby adversely af- 
fect the earnings of the company from 
the sale of natural gas. 

Other Chicago Corporation invest- 
ments, which tie into the oil and gas 
field, are these: 

Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., a company 
formed to manufacture synthetic pe- 
troleum products from natural gas. Chi- 
cago Corporation owns 4 per cent of 
the equity and 5 per cent of a note 
issue. 

Loffland Brothers Company, the 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


nondurable goods, except food, showed 
a tendency to level off or decline. Re- 
tailers continued to pare back inven- 
tories and curtail future commitments. 
Indications are, of course, that exten- 
sive government buying will in the 
long run firm up the outlook in con- 
sumer fields, but immediate prospects 
are for an even bigger boom in the 
heavy industries. 
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The wartime ex- 
perience of Amer- 
ica’s aluminum in- 
dustry was reminis- 
cent of a Western 
mining town that bloomed overnight 
and became a ghost village when the 
vein of gold was exhausted. The vast 
aircraft program sent aluminum sales 
to phenominal heights; by March, 
1945, shipments reached an annual 


Aluminum Snaps 
Back from Post 
War Sale Slump 


world’s largest independent oil and ga 
well contract drilling company. Chi 
cago Corporation owns 50 per cent 0 
the equity. 

Still other majority-owned or associ: 
ated companies in the oil and gas field 
are Gulf Plains Corporation, Lone Staaj 
Steamship Corporation, Panola Gaaj- 
Company, Stratton Pipe Line Corpora 
tion,Triangle Pipe Line Corporation: 
and Corpus Christi Corporation. 

Outside the oil and gas field the comap. 
pany has a diversified list of venture 
capital investments. They include 30 
per cent of the common stock in the 
American Furniture Mart Building 
Company, Inc.; 20 per cent of the 
common stock of American Buslines;§ 
Inc., the only company, other than 
Greyhound Corporation, holding coast-f. 
to-coast bus line franchises; a major in- 
terest in Pacific Far East Line, Inc., a 
company formed in 1946 to both own 
and charter ships operating between 
West Coast ports and the Far East; 
and a variety of smaller investments. . 
The Fort Dearborn Mortgage Com- 
pany, 86 per cent owned by Chicago 
Corporation, is at present not very ac-- 
tive, but has engaged in the past ini 
making mortgage loans, buying and sell- - 
ing real estate, and building homes.. 
Later Chicago Corporation may re-- 
enter the construction field through this ; 
subsidiary. 

There is, today, no other company ° 
exactly like Chicago Corporation. Its ; 
future depends both on the astuteness | 
of its management and on the growth 
of the nation; for risk capital—the life 
blood of capitalism—is always in 
demand. 


level of nearly 2,775,000,000 pounds 
against a pre-war average of only 
320,000,000 pounds. Between March 
and October, 1945, aluminum ship- 
ments fell 75 per cent and many peo- 
ple were convinced the industry 
would not revive. 

Instead, the aluminum industry has 
in two years created civilian markets 
where none existed before. This spec- 
tacular recovery has now seen ship- 
ments rise from 58,000,000 pounds in 
October, 1945, to 187,000,000 pounds 
in October, 1947. Shipments last 
year were six times the 1936-39 level 
and this year they have reached a rate 
seven times above pre-war. 

What makes this recovery all the 
more interesting is the fact that the 
aluminum industry is now assured 
sharply increased orders from its old 
wartime customers, the Army and - 
Navy. Thus, already approaching its — 
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id wartime peak through new civ- 
lian markets, many members of the 
ndustry believe they will now require 
urther expansion to accommodate our 
yew preparedness program with its 
-mphasis upon a 70-group Air Force. 


Tax Headache 


: (Continued from page 22) 
substitute for the Republican tax bill, 
y Representative John Dingell, 
ichigan Democrat. The Dingell 
measure called for a 75 per cent levy 
pn “excess” corporate profits to op- 
erate as follows: 

To establish a base figure, average 
1935-39 profits of a corporation would 
ave been increased by 35 per cent 
lus a flat $50,000. Any earnings 
bove this base would have been 
axed at the rate of 75 per cent. 
Hence, a corporation with average 
1935-39 earnings of $100,000 would 
not have come under this tax until 
its earnings exceeded $185,000. 

Since the measure also carried a 
flat $50,000 exemption, all companies 
with current earnings of $50,000 or 
less would have been relieved of this 
special tax. Representative Dingell 
estimated that such a tax would prob- 
ably affect less than 22,000 corpora- 
tions. New corporations would have 
arrived at a “normal” earnings figure 
through a computation based on their 
capital investment. A capital invest- 
ment basis could have been used al- 
ternatively by corporations which op- 
erated in pre-war years. 

The Dingell measure was supposed 

‘to raise the $3,200,000,000 estimated 
be necessary to offset the President's 
$40 “cost-of-living credit” for indi- 
‘vidual taxpayers and dependents. If 
‘the Republican party continues in 
control of the legislative branch next 
year, however, Congress presumably 
would seek a lower rate than 75 per 
‘cent if it decided to revive the excess 
profits tax. 
Although the house ways and 
“means committee has given high pri- 
ority to tax-reform recommendations, 
‘there is still no sign that Congress 
will proceed further than the recom- 
mendation stage this year. 

On the other hand, the activities of 
the house committee and repeated de- 
mands for tax code reform presage a 
general revision law, perhaps next 
year. Such a revision would cover a 
wide range. Here is a summary of 
a few of the items in which general 
interest has been expressed: 

1. Carry-back and carry-forward. 
The house committee decided it 
should shift the present corporation 
net-loss carry-over provisions to a one- 
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BULKBINDER 


STEEL RODS 
stay put till 
the end of a 
long haul, 
thanks to Bulk- 
binder bracing. 


BIG TANK, Bulkbinder 
braced for safe transit 
and low cost loading 
and unloading. 


HEAVY MACHINERY, Bulk- 
binder bound and braced, 
rides a fast freight in per- 
fect safety. 


Where the load is heavy, there is no better way 
to assure safe arrival than to bind the product and A 
brace the car the Bulkbinder way. The versatility 
of Bulkbinder Strapping Tools and the range 

of Bulkbinder strap and accessories give you 
the complete answer to all your heavy duty 

strapping problems. An A. J. Gerrard Strap 4 
Man will gladly discuss your problems vs 
with you. Look him up now, in your 4, 
local phone directory. #7 


BULKBINDER.. 
strapping tool 
sealer 


® The right combination for 
heavy duty strapping jobs. 
Sold outright, not leased. 


, |binder booklets , 
d free, Bulkbinder and Stee e of “problem’ 


Dp Sen z 
ping pro 


O Our packing-shiP 
product) 


blem is (nam 


Can we use the Bulkbinder on our product? 


Company hes a ——— 


Name 


Address 


Attention of 


A. 


_| 221-B N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


fe 
ib 
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All Signs point to 


BURNSIDE 


eas, 
cow COS = INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


i Be sure to investigate thoroughly all 
! the facilities available to you in this 


industrial district. It will be an ideal location for your new 


Sake Advantage ope 


e Low cost land—some as economical as 


plant. 


40c a square foot. 
¢ Room for future expansion. 
e Good labor supply. 
e Excellent transportation facilities. 
e Accessibility to all parts of Chicago. | 


¢ Generous Financing Terms. * 


*Ask about our Fifteen Year Amortization Plan 


Phone or Write for Descriptive Literature 


J.H.VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RANdolph 4042 
120 South La Salle St. Chicago 3, Illinois 


PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


BUILDING IN THE DISTRICT 


‘tinued. Here the committee members; 


* full credit for tax exempt interest, de-: 


4s 
- 


COMMERCE 


year carry-back and four-year carry 
forward basis. The present law per 
mits business losses of one year to be 
carried back against profits of the 
previous two years, or carried forwar 
against the profits of two future years. 
In effect, this averages out profits and 
losses over a five-year period. 

The committee’s proposal to shift 
to a six-year averaging plan is a com- 
promise with those who have sug- 
gested averaging over a greater period 
of time. The Treasury came out last 
year for a five-year carry-forward and} 
repeal of the carry-back. This year it 
recommended a one-year carry-back 
and a five-year carry-forward, to estab-: 
lish a seven-year average. 

In addition, the Treasury recom-- 
mended that present rules for deter-- 
mining the net operating loss and the >} 
carry-back and carry-forward be con-} 


differed. Instead, they proposed to 
liberalize carry-overs by providing» 


pletion allowances and the exclusion | 
of 50 per cent of long-term capital . 
gains in computing losses. In other’ 
words, these items would not be used | 
to reduce the amount of losses carried 
forward or back. 


2. “Section 102”: Up for clarifica- 
tion is this much-disputed section of 
the Internal Revenue Code which 
levies penalties on corporations for 
“unreasonable accumulations” of sur- 
plus profits. This section was intended 
to prevent closely-held corporations 
from withholding earnings so stock- 
holders could avoid paying income 
taxes on profits distributed as divi- 
dends. 

The Treasury persists in its belief 
that this section does not prevent a 
company from accumulating the cash 
it requires for operating expenses and 
expansion. On the other hand, the 
Treasury has cocked an eye at any 
corporation that fails to pay at least 
70 per cent of net earnings in divi- 
dends. Now, the tax-planners want 
to shift the burden of proof to the 
commissioner of internal revenue, by 
requiring him to prove that a com- 
pany is holding back earnings to 
lighten the tax burden of stockholders. 


3. Stock options: Under present 
law, when an employer grants an 
employe the option to purchase stock, 
any gain to the employe is taxable at 
regular income rates but only at the ~ 
time the option is exercised. There is 
no tax liability when the option is re- 
ceived, even if the option price is be- 
low the market price of the stock. 

The Treasury recommended that a 


(Continued on page 42) 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


NDUSTRIAL developments in the 
‘Chicago industrial area in May, 
1948, totaled $7,762,000, compared 
with $10,239,000 in May, 1947. These 
fo, ena included new construc- 


ion, expansion of existing plants and 
he purchase of land and buildings for 
dustrial purposes. Total expendi- 
ures in the first five months of this 
ear were $53,546,000 compared with 
73,922,000 for the same period in 
947. 


_ Lever Brothers Company is start- 


ing construction of an addition to its 
facilities in Hammond, Ind. The addi- 
tional space will be used to convert 
fats and oils into glycerine and fatty 
acids. General contractor, Blaw-Knox 
Company. 


| Webster - Chicago Corporation, 
5610 W. Bloomingdale avenue, manu- 
facturer of metal stampings, has con- 
structed an addition to its plant. 
‘Shaw, Metz and Dolio, architects; 
Campbell, Lowrie, Lautermilch Cor- 
poration, general contractors. 


American Phenolic Corporation, 
1830 S. 54th street, Cicero, will con- 
‘struct an addition to its plant. 


: Benjamin Moore and Company, 
415 N. Green street, has purchased 
approximately 16 acres of land at the 
‘corner of North and 25th avenues in 
“Melrose Park. 


Stone Container Corporation, 4200 
W. 42nd place, in the Central Manu- 
facturing District, is constructing a 
50,000 square foot addition to its 
plant. A. Epstein and Sons, engineer- 
architect. 


General Printing Company, 351 E: 
Ohio street, has purchased the 50,000 
square foot building at 2622 W. 
Fletcher street and the adjoining 
structure on Belmont avenue. ole 
Harrington and Company, brokers. 


East St. Louis Grain Elevator Com- 
pany of East St. Louis, Ill., has pur- 
‘chased approximately six acres of land 


at the corner of Harbor and Ewing 
avenues in South Chicago. 


H. M. Harper Company has a plant 
under construction at the corner of 
Oakton and Lehigh avenues in Mor- 
ton Grove. 


Joyce Seven-Up Company, bever- 
age bottlers, has started construction 
of a one-story plant at Princeton and 
83rd street. Enjay Construction Com- 
pany, general contractor; Arthur Rub- 
loff and Company, brokers. 


General Exhibits and Displays, Inc., 
1525 N. Clark street, has purchased 
the four-story building at the corner 
of Racine and Dickens streets. J. J. 
Harrington and Company, brokers. 


Thomas Moulding Floor Manufac- 
turing Company, 4510 W. 51st street, 
has begun construction of an addi 
tional building at its plant. The com- 
pany manufacturers asphalt composi: 
tion floor tile. 


Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc., 
2723 N. Pulaski road, has purchased 
a larger building on Grand avenue 
near Mead avenue. 


Hild Floor Machine Company, 
1313 W. Randolph street, is con- 
structing a plant at Halsted and 
Washington streets. The company 
assembles floor waxing, scrubbing, 
and polishing machines as well as 
rug, carpet and upholstery cleaning 
apparatus. 


Stacey Tool and Die Company, @ 
newly organized company, is con: 
structing a plant at 1440 W. Fulton 
street. George Kehl and Sons, gen- 
eral contractor. 


Gulbransen Company, 816 N. Ked- 
zie avenue, has purchased a one-story 
factory building at 849-869 N. Kedzie 
avenue. Hart and Whetston, brokers. 


Automatic Spring Coiling Com- 
pany, 4045 W. Thorndale avenue, 
will construct an addition to its pres- 
ent plant. 


4] 


Sheet Metal ———— 


Fabricators 


unexcelled facilities for quan- 
tity production. 
Developing—Designing and 
Manufacturing of 


PATENTABLE METAL 
SPECIALTIES. 


HOT TINNING 
of Tanks—Tubes—Castings 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 
Lake at Loomis, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Phone Monroe 092] 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS 


Engineering Services for Industry 
Examinations, Analyses, Reports 
Design, Supervision of Construction 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IMinois 


Carpentry * Masonry * Concrete Work 
INDUSTRIAL ALTERATIONS 


L. J. GRAF 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


General Contractors 
700 N. Michigan, Chicago-l11 SUPerior 9298 
——————————— 


Industrial Institutional 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 


Est. 1916 

Fra. 0274 
Service 

Commercial 


E. L. Archibald Co. 


79 W. Monroe St. 
24 Ar. Telephone 


Residential 


gre 


2 
OUNSELING & TESTING ° 9 


Executive and Sales Personnel 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 5 
LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. « CHICAGO 
Ora re 


HEAT TREATING 


Chicago’s Oldest Commercial Stee! Treating Plant 


FRED A. SNOW CO. 


1942 W. Kinzie St. @ Tel. SEEley 2662 


DOOLEY-St. ARNAUD ELECTRIC CO. 
CONSTRUCTION ¢ MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT REBUILDING 


Manufacturers of 
INFRA RED DRYING EQUIPMENT AND 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
HARRISON 1536 


ans 


ALLEY AND STREET PAVING 


By Private Contract 


METROPOLITAN PAVING CO. 


Established 1922 
»155 N. Clark St. Chicago 1 
Telephone FRAnklin 8496 
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REDUCE COST 
of Handling Mail 
and Postage Waste! 


ROTO-SHEAR (ENVELOPE OPENER) 
DANDY ENVELOPE SEALER 


TRINER MAIL & PARCEL 
POST SCALES 


(THE POSTOFFICE SCALES) 


Lang Equipment Sales Co. 
—EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS— 
325 W. Huron St. Chicago 10 
Tel. SUPerior 2278 


SS Yucls For 


Business surveys related to orig- 
inal as well as work-out loans, 


Duffin Iron Company 


Established 1876 


Fabricators of Structural Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
4837-55 SO. KEDZIE AVE. 
Chicago 32 
Phone Lafayette 0732 
CONTRACTING OFFICE 
ROOM 1600—37 W. VAN BUREN ST. 

icago 5 
Phone Harrison 8813 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


‘‘Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers In the West’’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


LET US SHARPEN YOUR TOOLS | 


We specialize in Precision Grinding, External 
Grinding and Re-cutting. Send us your 
Cutters, Reamers, End Mills, Hobs, Saws, 
Broaches, Sectional Dies, Etc. 
We Pick Up and Deliver 
20 years’ guaranteed service 


Kirchman-Dierks Company 
4653 W. Harrison St. MANsfield 1426 


ZIRCONS 


Loose. Pure white. Special: 3 Zircons approxi- 
mate total weight 3-kts. $6.00. We can supply 
Zircons in all sizes and mountings of all types. 
Send order or write for details today. Dept. CO 


B. LOWE 


Holland Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


Say You Saw It In 
COMMERCE MAGAZINE—Thanks 


Carb-Rite Company has started 
construction of a one-story addition 
to its plant in Chicago Heights. The 
addition will contain approximately 
7,000 square feet of floor space. 

Dormeyer Corporation, 4316 N. 
Kilpatrick avenue, manufacturer of 
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electrical household appliances, is con’ 
structing an addition to its plant. 

Plastic Products Company, 310 
W. 51st street, has purchased the 
building at 4400 S. Winchester avez 
nue. J. J. Harrington and Company. 
brokers. 
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Congress Faces Tax Headache 


(Continued from page 40) 


favorable option margin be included 
in the income of the employe as “com- 
pensation,” taxable at regular rates in 
the year in which the option 1s 
granted. 

The house committee now favors a 
plan to permit employes who pay at 
least 90 per cent of the fair market 
value for stock in their companies and 
hold the stock for at least three years 
to pay the lower capital gains rate on 
any profits realized. 

4. Large salaries: At present, corpo- 
rations are required to report — and 
the Treasury to publish — all salaries 
above $75,000. The Treasury wants 
to eliminate this costly practice, on the 
grounds that it serves no useful pur- 
pose. 

5. Collection of withholding tax: 
The Treasury recommended, and the 
committee has agreed in principle, 
that a civil penalty should be imposed 
on employers for failure to make a 
timely payment of employes’ with- 
holding taxes. 

Even this sampling displays the 
rather limited nature of changes 
which may be expected in the not 
too far distant future. But many of 
the chief items of discussion have 
either produced no agreement or the 


proposed changes would so greatl 
affect federal income that they ar 
being pigeonholed for the present. 

Of paramount importance to the 
businessman, however, is the question 
of corporate tax rates. The Treasu 
suggested a revision with respect to 
corporations with incomes belowi 
$50,000 to alter the “notch” provision 
on that portion of the income between 
$25,000 and $50,000 — a provision 
subject to much criticism on grounds} 
that it penalizes the small corporation 
for increasing its income into this; 
bracket. There has been some com-: 
mittee support for a flat $25,000 ex-: 
emption, which isn’t considered feasi- : 
ble at this time; or for widening the; 
“notch” or cutting the rate in that: 
bracket. 

Other items which meet the same. 
objection (on revenue need grounds) 
are proposals to repeal the 2 per cent 
penalty tax on consolidated returns 
and the 15 per cent tax on inter- 
corporate dividends. 

There is still no progress toward 
dealing with the long-time complaint 
of double taxation of dividends. Nor, 
it might be noted, toward the proposal 
to eliminate the corporate income tax 
entirely. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


of the reservation is sent to Houston, 
Texas, where a special Braniff depart- 
ment fills out all necessary papers, 
plus copies for each country to be 
visited. 


© Millions For The Asking—U. S. 
citizens have neglected to pick up 
some $32,000,000 that is waiting for 
them at the post office. That is the 
value of uncashed money orders over 
a year old that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has tucked away in unpaid files. 
The oldest was written in 1863. 


© Save The Dodgers!—In Brooklyn, 
where the outfielders are likely as not 
to continue right on through the ce- 
ment walls when a long fly comes 
roaring over, the United States Rub- 
ber Company is making a praise- 
worthy effort to conserve life and 


limb. It has padded the outfield: walls 
at Ebbets Field with sponge rubber, 
produced at the company’s Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., footwear plant. 


¢ Racket Boom—The Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company, 
which is as concerned about inflation 
as anyone, is particularly incensed by 
the fact that it costs a man consider- 
ably more to get fleeced by racketeers 
than in those “normal” days of 1940. 
Northwestern economists figure it 
now costs $8,000 to “rescue” the 
perennial Mexican prisoner as against 
$3,420 prewar (renewed activity in 
the old swindle is reported in several 
U. S. cities); professional charity so- 
licitors now ask $10 to $25 donations 
($2 to $5 prewar); and “benefit 
dance” tickets cost $2 and up (50 
cents to $1 prewar). One of the most 
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flourishing rackets this Spring, the 
insurance company finds, is the ‘““dem- 
onstration house” deal. The victim 
orders re-roofing, redecorating or 
landscaping at inflated prices on the 
assurance —- never fulfilled — that 
the job will be paid for by commis- 
sions made from later sales based on 
the use of his job as a demonstration. 


Army-Navy Buyers 

| (Continued from page 14) 

| Uniform invitation-to-bid rules 
promise to do much to make the 
seller's lot a happier one. Basic buy- 
ing policies will stay about the same, 
but there will be many technical 
changes in procurement methods. 
When the services have completed 
their new rules, all three will be using 
identical invitation-to-bid forms and 
identical instructions-to-bidders. Bid- 
‘ding, of course, still will be highly 
‘competitive and businessmen who 
check all special conditions carefully 
will continue to receive the lion’s 
share of military orders. 


Pre-Testing Is Spreading 
: Suppliers will also find that the 
'Army and Air Force are falling in 
with the Navy system of pre-testing 
certain products, then accepting bids 
only from suppliers whose products 
have been approved in advance. The 
lists are not exclusive. They are al- 
| ways kept open but a supplier of a 
listed product must get his sample 
‘tested and approved before he can 
| get an order. 
_ There is no sure way to break into 
the multi-billion dollar military market. 
But suppliers and manufacturers who 
want to do business with the military 
and believe they have something the 
military requires should write the local 
purchasing offices of the Army and 
| Navy and the central purchasing offices 
of all three services. Letters should in- 
clude complete descriptions of items 
for sale. The supplier’s name will be 
filed and when that particular office 
wants a product or service offered it 
will send an invitation-to-bid. If the 
item is being purchased through nego- 
tiation, more persistence will, of course, 
be required. 

A complete list of military purchas- 
ing offices is contained in a new pam- 
phlet published by the Munitions Board. 
Called “Military Procurement, A Guide 
for Joint Industry-Military Procure- 
ment Planning,” it can be procured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. for 25 cents. 
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did you 
know this about 
TWINLITE Lighting? 


TWINLITE is not just another name in lighting fixtures—it is an achieve- 
ment of major proportions in the modern science of Brightness Engi- 
neering, effecting the long-sought-for even distribution of illumination 
so necessary to efficient and comfortable seeing. The transmission and 
reflectance factors of the TWINLITE bowl have been carefully deter- 
mined to achieve glare-free and shadowless light—the brightness of 
the fixture approximately equalling the brightness of the ceiling. The 
bluish tint of the TWINLITE fixture offsets the predominance of red and 
yellow radiation inherent in incandescent light. The result is a cool and 
refreshing illumination that is in the high-visibility region of the spec- 
trum where human vision is at its best. Truly, TWINLITE brings natural 


outdoor lighting indoors. 


You have to see TWINLITE Lighting to 
appreciate the surprising difference. Get in 
touch with any one of the Englewood 
branches nearest you, for a demonstration 
—no obligation of course. 


partial list of TWINLITE users: 

American Airlines * American Locomotive ° Best & Co. * Chase National Bank ° 
Chicago Tribune * Columbia Broadcasting System ° Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
* Dictaphone Corp. ° F. W. Dodge ° Equitable Office Bldg. *° Federal Reserve 
Bank © Gimbels * General Motors * Guarantee Trust Co. © Macy's * Mutual Life 
Bldg. * Newsweek * New York Central Bldg. * New York Telephone Co. * Penn- 
sylvania R. R. * Rockefeller Center * Shell Oil Corp. ° Tennessee Valley Authority 

© Time, Inc. * U. S. Rubber Co. © Wanamakers * Woolworths 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO 5201 S. Halsted St., Englewood 7500 
ROCKFORD 124 N. First St., Rockford 3-5441 
SOUTH BEND 325 N. Lafayette Blvd., Phone 4-1173 
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Here 1n cHICAGO—on a grand scale and in height- 
ened tempo—is every Main Street in America. 

Along State Street’s mighty mile are 1000 acres of 
retail floors—the greatest concentration of retail sell- 
ing space in the world. 

Here 20,000 manufacturers—American, European, 
Latin-American and Asians—offering everything from 
pins and playsuits to artichokes and airplanes, feel the 
turbulent pulse of retail America each working day. 

At this birthplace of the American department store, 
manufacturers of retail goods have for many decades 
evaluated consumer recognition and acceptance im- 
mediately and in certain terms. 

State and Madison is the world’s busiest shopping 
corner. A daily average of 450,000 customers throngs 
the sidewalks, aisles and escalators of the huge depart- 
ment stores of these nine dynamic blocks, accounting 
for 60 per cent of Chicago’s department store sales, 


This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, 


which amounted to 326 million dollars in 1947. The 
remaining 40 per cent of the sales are made in 75 im- 
portant community shopping centers which fan from 
State Street to the city limits and into the surrounding 
residential suburbs. 

If a “better mousetrap” can be sold anywhere, it can 
be sold in Chicago. Within the immediate trading area 
are 5,314,000 persons. Seven million consumers within 
a 100-mile radius consider Chicago their market. 
There are ten million persons within 150 miles—sixty 
million within 500 miles—and untold thousands who 
annually vacation in the area to enjoy its many cultural 
and recreational features. 

State Street is more than an expression of the vital- 
ity, wealth and aggressiveness of Chicago and North- 
ern Illinois, even more than a thousand “test markets” 
in one. It is itself a tremendous and typical market- 


place for goods from everywhere in America and the 
entire world. 


agricultural, residential and cultural characteristics of Chicago and Northern Ulinois 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ° 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN 


ILLINOIS 
° ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


| 
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LLINOIS intrastate freight rates 
were increased to the official terri- 
pry interstate basis on May 27. The 
crease was authorized by the Illinois 
ommerce Commission on one day’s 
otice. The commission’s order per- 
nitted the railroads to boost their 
ates on commodities generally by 
0 per cent in lieu of the previous 
0 per cent interim increase in freight 
harges. Exceptions to the full Ex 
Parte No. 166 increases are carload 
hipments of fluorspar, linseed oil, 
ivestock, soya bean oil, gravel, agri- 
ultural limestone, sand and _ stone. 
xceptions are also made on certain 
shipments of bituminous coal, but 
hey do not affect movements into 
hicago. 

Demurrage on Gondola and Hop- 
per Cars Increased: A serious short- 
age of gondola and hopper cars has 
ecessitated the Interstate Commerce 
ommission increasing the demur- 
age charges on these cars to $3.30 
per car per day for the first two 
days; $5.50 per car per day for the 
third day; $11,00 per car per day for 
the fourth day; and $16.50 per car 
per day for each succeeding day. The 
increased charges became effective on 
May 13. Previously the charges were 
$3.30 per car day for the first two 
days and $5.50 for each succeeding 
day. The critical shortage of open 
top cars has prompted Clayton ev 
Devine, general chairman of the Mid- 
West Shippers Advisory Board, to 
issue an appeal to shippers to restrict 
their car orders to- actual day-to-day 
needs, and to load, unload and release 
cars promptly. Coal loadings during 
the past four weeks have been the 
heaviest of any similar sustained pe- 


riod for the last 20 years. The Asso- 


ciation of American Railroads has 
advised the railroads of the import- 
ance of prompt handling of open top 
cars and they are all keyed to do their 
part to alleviate this serious car short- 
age. 
L C. C. Dismisses Steel Rate Com- 
plaint: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has dismissed the com 
plaint of the Great Lakes Steel Cor- 
poration of Detroit, Mich., charging 
that iron and steel rates from the Chi- 


TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


cago area and other Illinois producing 
points to points in Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri and Wisconsin are preferen- 
tial to Illinois manufacturers and pro- 
ducers and prejudicial to Detroit. The 
complaint was originally filed on May 
15, 1944, and docketed as No. 29139 
— Great Lakes Steel Corporation v. 


- Ahnapee and Western Railway Co. 


et al. 

Central Motor Rate Increase Sus- 
pended: The suspension of increased 
motor carrier rates published in tariffs 
of the Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau has been extended from June 
8 to July 15. The tariffs increased 
rates by 20 per cent instead of the 
10 per cent increase of January 6, 
1948, and were to have become effec- 
tive on May 20. The suspension pro- 
ceedings have been assigned by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as 
L & S. M2878. The by-laws of the 
Central States Motor Freight Bureau 
have been amended by the board of 
directors to provide that in the future 
they will publish only one set of class 
rates in their tariffs. Carriers wish- 
ing to take exception to such rates 
may have their rates published as 
commodity rates in special bureau tar- 
iffs, or in their own individual tariff. 

Gass Named A. A. R. Car Service 
Division Chairman: Arthur H. Gass 
has been appointed to succeed War- 
ren C. Kendall as chairman of the 
car service division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Mr. 
Kendall, who was chairman since 
1933, was given a leave of absence 
effective June 1. Mr. Gass was vice 
chairman of the Car Service Division 
from July, 1945, until March, 1946, 
when he was appointed director of 
the railway transport department of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 
Caleb R. Megee will succeed Mr. Gass 
as director of the O. D. T. railway 
transport department. 

Revenue Carloadings 5.5 Per Cent 
Under 1947: The Association of 
American Railroads reports that rev- 
enue carloadings for the 21 weeks 
ending May 22 totalled 16,338,835 
cars, a decrease of 5.5 per cent under 
the same weeks in 1947, but an in- 
crease of 9.3 per cent over the same 
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Te choice of men ule say: AL-WAY- where 
deruice (2 @ BUSINESS rather than a segan! 


@ Inthe present economy as always, the theme is to save. This is better accomplished 
with XL-WAY because one call, one order, one invoice and one disbursement brings 
to you: 


*ALL PHONES: 
* ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES — WHOLESALE VIRGINIA 7220 


* MECHANICAL TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
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EXCEL ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


2113 S. WESTERN AVENUE CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


SKYLINE jField Harvester 


It’s a row crop harvester, a forage har- 
vester, a portable grinder. Chops hay, 
grinds grain, makes ensilage, shreds row 
crops. The Skyline with attachments 
saves labor and conserves feed. It’s the 


modern way—one basic unit and three 
attachments. Write or phone for illus- 
trated folder. Call Des Plaines 1323. 


DP. & W. Farm Machinery Co., Inc. 


644 Pearson St.—Des Plaines, I1l—P.O. Box 106 


| provide funds for printing and dis 


| period in 1946. Merchandise loa: 


| tion of the increased rates, the pre 


| basis is 126 or higher. 


| the very climates—tropical or Arct-: 


| ings out to industry, a new organiza 
| tion was formed last summer, th 


| glands of cottonseed, was originally 
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ings this year are 9.6 per cent unc 
1947 and 9.7 per cent under 1946.), 
Adopt Increased Motor Rates 
East: The Appeal Board of the Ge 
eral Central Eastern Conference h 
voted to increase rates and charg 
by 10 per cent. The effective da 
of the rate increase has not as yj 


been determined. With the public 


ent fourth class rate stop will be 4 
duced to Column 45 on single lit 
volume shipments where the ra 
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the Red Cross, perhaps, as a distast¢ 
emergency reserve. It may even t 
merchandised for export to countries i 


—for which it is intended in war us¢ 
While the institute’s job is militar 
research, a lot of the information 
turns up can be utilized in every-da 
food products. To get research finc 


“Associates of the Food and Co 
tainer Institute.’ The 141 “Assocrg§t 
ates” include food processors, ware 
house operators, hotels, pharmaceutifi 
cal houses, chemical manufacturers 
air lines and container companies. Tha 
$100-a-year dues “Associates” pay 


tributing the research findings to mem 
bers. A second function the new or 
ganization serves is to keep alive theg 
contact between the food industry anc 
the military services. Should there be 
another war, this would help in 
quickly mobilizing the facilities of the 
food industry. 

The question of how little a person 
can eat and yet not starve may soundk 
purely academic for civilians. Theé 
truth is this type of food research mayy 
ultimately change the eating habits of 
thousands of people in and out of the 
armed services. For example, the in 
stitute is now working on an amazing? 
substance, called gossypol, which may 
someday enable overweight people to) 
reduce to an ideal poundage with no) 
hunger or mental reactions and after- 
wards hold their weight at that point 
indefinitely. 

Gossypol, made from the pigment 


developed by the Department of Ag: 
riculture’s Southern Regional Labora- 


| tory at New Orleans. The institute 


became interested in the appetite-con- 
trolling substance and sponsored a re- 
search project at Columbia University 
where limited quantities of gossypol 
have been produced. Rats have re- 
sponded quickly to the substance. 
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fter taking gossypol, they remained 
ungry at eating times, but ate spar- 
gly and lost weight. 

Col. Lawrence believes the research 
roject is extremely promising. “Some- 
ay,” he predicts, “the physician may 
e able to control a human’s weight 
y merely controlling his appetite with 
ossypol.” 

‘In La Jolla, Calif., at the Scripps 
Aetabolic Clinic, another project in- 
olved the feeding of varied diets 
5 a colony of rats to find out what 
ind of food “sticks to the ribs” long- 
st. Then researchers carefully checked 
he rats to see which ones withstood 
tarvation best. At the University of 
tah, the institute placed another pro- 
ct to find out how long rats could 
ve after eating various food mixtures 
hen they were subjected to extreme 
old and when subjected to lots of 
xercise. 


Borderline Diet 


Carrying the experiment further, 
he institute “farmed out” another 
roject to the New York Medical Col- 
ege where experimental diets were 
ried out on groups of Army men. 
hese groups were fed specially con- 
octed biscuits, containing varying 
ixtures of fat, protein and carbo- 
ydrate. The researchers have dis- 
overed that an average man can keep 
rom starving on 900 calories a day, 
r about one-third what most Amer- 
cans consume. Reduced to this diet, 
he group of 16 men were hungry for 
our or five days. Then they got used 
© the diet and when examined after 
0 days were in good condition. 
Even this sector of the institute's 
esearch has produced some informa- 
ion commercial firms have been able 
to utilize. The research director for 
one of Chicago’s big meat packers 
said he had obtained information from 
the La Jolla rat project that has been 
applicable to his firm’s canned meats. 
While not of revolutionary propor 
tions, he said it “adds to the flavor and 
quality of our canned goods.” 


Why do many food products such 
as apples turn brown and develop a 
carmel flavor as they age? The insti- 
tute is interested in this basic food 
problem because if it can prevent this 
reaction, spoilage can be greatly re- 
duced on items that have to be moved 
Jong distances or kept without refrig- 
eration in fighting zones. Although 
research on this problem is just get- 
ting up a good head of steam, some 
progress has already been made. 

Dried egg whites are a good ex- 
ample. While not usually used in the 
home this product is employed by 
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bakers for such things as angel food 

cake and meringue. Like the halved 

apple, however, egg whites turn choc- 
: (Continued on page 49) 
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THE FINEST 
CLAM CHOWDER 
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Serve a delicious Maine Style 
Clam Chowder right in your own 
home. A famous recipe and the 
finest ingredients have made it pos- 
sible to capture and retain that 
unexcelled Downeast Flavor. You'll 
love the richness and delightful sea 
flavor found only in Maine Seawin 
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5 AMUSEMEN 


WESTERN+ BELMONT: CLYBOURN: ROSCOE 


New Products 


Non-Corroding Pipe 

For industries like mining and 
chemical manufacturing, the United 
States Rubber Company, New York 
City, has developed a new corrosion 
proof plastic pipe made of “Kralite,” 
a blend of synthetic rubber and 
thermoplastic resins. The new pipe 
is made by a continuous extrusion 
process and comes in rigid and semi- 
rigid forms in sizes ranging from one- 
quarter to two inches outside diame- 
ter. Although the corrosion-proof 
pipe is more expensive than conven- 
tial types of metal pipe, U.S. Rubber 
believes it will be welcomed in many 
industries because of its high resis- 
tance to chemical corrosion and water. 


New Wall Panels 

A unique type of wood-grained, 
wall panel, called “Ser-Wall,” has 
been introduced by the Service 
Products Division, Woodall Indus- 
tries, Inc., 2035 Calumet avenue, Chi- 
cago. “Ser-Wall” is tempered Presd- 
wood, to which has been added a 
wood-graining by a lithographing op- 
eration. Graining ink and finishing 
materials are applied in successive 
bonding steps. Panels in walnut and 
bleached walnut are available in a 
variety of sizes with beveled edges 
and scored borders enabling them to 
be butted together and nailed in the 
score lines. 


Versatile Cooler 

For the businessman who likes to 
mix a four o'clock reviver, the Ebco 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, offers a new office-type electric 
drinking water cooler, complete with 
cold storage space and two trays of 
ice cubes. The new “OBR Oasis 
Electric Drinking Water Cooler,” 
which provides different degrees of 
cold for water cooling, storage, and 
ice cubes, is said to represent two 


| years of intensive research and de- 


velopment. 


Flyweight Soldering Iron 

H. J. Gold Company, 1123 Broad- 
way, New York 10, has begun pro- 
duction on a new three-ounce solder- 
ing iron, called “Soldetron,” designed 
especially for precision work in close 
quarters. The featherweight iron 
heats from a cold start in 20 seconds, 
cools upon the release of a control 
button, and quickly reheats, 


Perpetual Light 
If your youngsters complain of 
night-time hobgoblins, the Westing- 
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house Electric Corporation, Bloom 
field, N.J., can now provide spook 
insurance at no more than 21/4 centi 
a month. The solution is Westing 
house’s new one-watt, long-burnina 
fluorescent night light that is the siz; 
of a walnut and has an average lifi 
of one year. It’s two-prong base plug 
into baseboard or wall outlets; op 
erated around the clock it costs 2¥/, 
cents a month, and is recommendec 
for use in bathroom, hall, stairway 
and nursery. 


Boot Dryer 

This summer sportsmen can be as3§. 
sured of dry boots, according tc@_ 
Merix Chemical Company, Wrigle 
Building, Chicago, if they use the@) 
company’s new moisture-absorbingg.. 
chemical pellets. The tiny pelletss§. 
called “Dry-Boot,” are a powerfubf. 
desiccant that absorb perspiration andg 
water penetration in rubber or leatherg, 
boots, and can be used over and over#. 
by merely heating in an oven, 


Home-Planners’ Aide . 
The Homograph Planner Corpora-- 
tion 911 13th Street, N.W., Wash- 4 
ington, D.C., has developed a lay-- 
man’s planning kit, said to enable any- 
one to draw up building plans in cor- ‘J, 
rect architectural arrangement. For} 
example, the home planner fills in J) 
windows by slipping a detachable : 
page of scaled window drawings | 
under his modularly-divided graph 
paper and tracing in his selection. 
The same procedure is followed for 
roof lines, doorways, etc. The finished 
product, says the company,’ “looks 
like the work of a skilled designer.” 


Photo “Blackboard” 

A new idea in visual instruction 
has been introduced by the Rapid 
Copy Service, 123 N. Wacker drive, 
Chicago 6. With the company’s new 
“photographic blackboard,” any ob- 
ject to be discussed in a training pro- 
gram — from a printed form to a- 
working model — is photographed; 
the print is then blown up many 
times and coated with a material that 
permits writing or drawing on the 
enlargement with a colored pencil. 
An instructor can write and erase on 
the photo indefinitely, as he would on 
a school blackboard. 


Food Saver 

Non-wilting potato chips, pastries, 
and crackers may result from the: de- 
velopment of a new antioxidant, dis- 
covered by the American Meat Insti- 
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ite Foundation, Chicago, which is 
uid to keep products made with lard 
nd other animal fats from three to 
0 times longer than former preserva- 
ives. The new product, called AMI 
2, is a mixture of two “food grade 
whibitors” plus citric acid that can 
e easily added to lard. The keeping 
me of lard, itself, can be increased 
at room temperature) from four 
onths to between 25 and 31 months. 


Nylon Carpet 

Nye-Wait Company, Auburn, 
N. Y., has projected nylon into a new 
industrial field with its introduction 
of a new-type home carpeting, called 
“Splendante.” The pile is completely 
woven of du Pont nylon and, accord- 
ing to the company, the carpeting 
can be cleaned with soap and water ; 
it is nonflammable and, if clean, offers 
no attraction to moths when stored. 


late brown. As a result of some of 
ye research on browning done by the 
stitute, one of the biggest factors in 
1¢ egg drying business has discovered 
ow to prevent powdered egg white 
rom turning brown. It should greatly 
roaden the commercial market for 
his product and help bakers pare costs 
ecause powdered whites are normally 
ess expensive than those from fresh 
ggs. 

The research director for another 
rm reports that it has applied the 
ndings on “browning” to one of its 
sharmaceutical products. Now, these 
tems will keep longer because they 
on’t discolor as they age. 


Everyone Likes Hamburger 
A third field in which the insti- 


ute is conducting research is “food 
cceptance.” It’s interested in finding 
ut what most people like and why. 
hen the researchers have the answer 
to this question, it will help them 
build a ration that men in service will 
at with the maximum relish. What 
dish is the top favorite with Amer- 
icans? 
To get a line on this, the institute 
conducted a Gallup-type poll. Hun- 
dreds of people in all parts of the 
country were questioned. Out of a 
list of 800 different dishes, Col. Charles 
S. Lawrence, who is in charge of the 
institute, said hamburger appealed to 
most people. The survey confirmed a 
hunch the institute had during the 
war about hamburger. Because Army 
food men thought it would be popular, 
a canned hamburger was developed to 
‘keep the men in far corners of the 
world from getting homesick. Even 
though you weren’t in service, you 
may today be getting benefits from 
this new food product because Cudahy 
Packing Company has started can- 
ning hamburger and is now marketing 
the new product in many parts of the 
country. 

Another way of finding out what 
people like and why is to see what’s 
been written on the subject. So the 
institute assigned one of its scientists, 
Dr. W. Franklin Dove, and a library 
researcher to run down everything 
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ever written on “food acceptance.” 
That this team did an exhaustive job 
is indicated by the fact they spent two 
days a week for six months surveying 
food literature. The institute plans to 
publish a bibliography that resulted 
from this library search. It will pro- 
vide a wealth of ideas that the mili- 
tary can use and that should also be 
useful to food processors, restaurants 
and other firms in the food business. 

The institute is getting at the ques- 
tion of “food acceptance” in a num- 
ber of other ways. It has alloted 
$15,000 to the University of Minne- 
sota, for example, to study the rela- 
tionship between spices and the gen- 
eral acceptance of food. Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, has a 
grant of $9,000 for 1948 to study the 
“psysiology of appetite.” Down at the 
University of Pittsburgh, food accep- 
tance under emotional stress is being 
analyzed. 

During the war, the institute de- 
veloped a “consumer testing labora- 
tory.” With the help of colored lights, 
this laboratory eliminates extraneous 
factors providing an objective test of 
what people like. The laboratory is 
used to help develop rations with the 
widest appeal. But industry, too, can 
adopt to advantage the procedures 
worked out in this laboratory. Philip 
P. Gott, president of the National 
Confectioners’ Association, said he 
hoped the institute would write a full 
report describing this laboratory so 
candy makers could try out new prod- 
ucts in a similar way before putting 
them on the market. “Our industry 
could save millions of dollars if it 
could work out a better way of finding 
out whether a new product will sell 
without putting it on the market,” he 
said, 

The institute. apparently believes 
bread is “the staff of life” for it’s go- 
ing to great pains to find ways of 
making it possible to supply it to serv 
ice men under all possible conditions. 
The day of old fashioned Army “hard 
tack” is definitely past. One of the 
most promising developments the in- 
stitute’s research has turned up is 
better ways of canning bread. Two- 
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A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER . . . 


* Times have changed but not at 


RED STAR INN, Chicago’s 
famed, quiet, homelike restau- 
Pants “maou ects eens 


*It reminds one of the OLD 
WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has been a mecca for men and 
women who relish a real finely 
cooked meal, served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. 


+* Among the notables who felt at 
home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
host of others. = © 2. 25 2 6 % 
* Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
entire family for truly remarkable 
ining genes are eee 
CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
WHITEHALL 9637 
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year-old bread canned by institute 
scientists tastes oven-fresh. Perhaps 
there’s a better way of keeping bread 
than putting it in cans. To find the 
answer to this one, the institute will 
spend $10,400 this year with the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska to discover just 
what role starch plays in bread staling. 
What the research will turn up Is 
still an open question, but it might 
well be that some of the findings will 
help the commercial bakers produce 
a loaf with longer shelf life. 

In addition to these fields, the insti- 
tute is studying to improve food con- 
tainers, to find out why fats turn ran- 
cid so their keeping quality can be 
bettered and to learn more about 
microbiological aspects of food deter- 
ioration. 

One of the most important parts of 
any research program is picking out 
worth-while projects to study. To 

| bring the best brains in the food in- 
dustry to bear on this problem, the 
institute has organized an advisory 
panel that sifts out the most important 
projects. The members of this panel 


ae 
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are research men from industrial firr 
government agencies, universities, tf 
various branches of the armed fore 
and independent research organi 
tions. 

General. Foods Chairman Frana 
expressed the feeling of a good poj 
tion of the food industry about ti 
institute when he said recently thi 
if there’s another war, what this r 
search agency is accomplishing “vy 
constitute a long-range gain, both :J~ 
time and money, a thousand tim 
greater than the present cost.” TI 
non-military benefits, he continued: 
“will greatly transcend the visible m: 
tive of preparedness.” 

“If we never have another war-f 
and pray God we never may—ther 
could still be no better investment- 
for the discoveries of such researc@: 
will prove as applicable to civiliagy 
use as to the military,” Mr. Franca 
asserted. “It will thus make a valuabhy 
contribution to our national healt # 
and strength, to better living stancg 
ards, and to our capacity to help thi 
world.” 
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ing off the edge of the world was over- 
come that Columbus could discover 
America. 

Envy is natural. When transmuted 
into emulation its consequence is good; 
but envy is evil if it promotes the 
“wrong-to-be-rich” — that is, for the 
other fellow to be rich—philosophy. 

Greed, too, is quite human. More 
politely we call it ambition. Like envy 
it is good when promoting production, 
but evil when justifying in monopoly 
or taxation the “He’s got it, let’s take 
it” morality of the robber. 

Lust for power over the other fel- 
low is also too often too human. Power, 
rather than service, is too frequently 
the prize for which business leaders, 
labor leaders and politicians strive. I 
find no good in it and much danger. 
Once loosed, power feeds on itself and 
a Hitler is the result. This was well 
known to the founding fathers and is 
why the constitution separated the pow- 
ers of government: and bristles with 
prohibitions upon their exercise. It set 
terms of office so as to get people out of 
ofhce before they could become in- 
trenched in the exercise of power. It 
originally provided that taxes on people 
had to be equal to everybody so that 
the tax power could not be used legally 
to rob selected Peter to pay collective 
Paul. 

There are two specialized groups be: 
tween whom understanding and coop- 
eration are especially important but 
between whom, in recent years, mis- 
understanding and antagonism have 


been greatly promoted, perhaps delibl 
erately, by those of communist leanings: 
I refer to the owners, that is, stockhold: 
ers of corporations and to the employed 
of corporations. I said they were spe@ 
cialized groups. That is not quite true¢ 
Nearly every stockholders is also < 
worker; and nearly every worker is 
also, directly or indirectly, a capitalist 
He either has savings invested in bondd 
or stocks, or he has savings in banks on 
with life insurance companies which] 
have been invested by them to help pro+ 
vide the American tools of production. 
Nevertheless, profit has been labelled as. 
sin, propagandized as enormous, blamed 
for inflation, represented as virtuall 
stolen from employes pay and, on the 
force of such falsehoods, subjected tod 
doubled-up, confiscatory taxation. Such: 
“hokum” is worth the Uncommon Man’ss 
investigation lest the innocent be in- 
jured and the unwary be irrevocably 
despoiled of their birthright. 

We might start by considering the» 
importance of the tools of production 
and where they came from. Tools in: 
clude all those things that men use to? 
fashion the good things of life out of ' 
natural resources. They range from : 
tiny and infinitely delicate laboratory » 
devices through power plants, mines, 
railways, steamships, warehouses, the- 
aters and stores to the common imple- 
ments such as hammers, saws and other 
tools we operate with our hands. I 
think all of you will agree with me 
that the tools of production are what 
lift men from barbarism to civilization, 
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can paint 


Anyone can daub paint on canvas, 

a but it takes a real artist to produce a masterpiece . . . 
Printing is like that . .. Anyone with type, 
presses, paper and ink can 


a produce printing . . . but for good printing, it takes 


organization, training and. experience. 


The INTAND PRESS . Gncorporated 


600 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Hlinois Telephone FINancial 17 00 


Here’s a good TWIST 


When you find yourself on the horns of a buying 
dilemma, look in the RED BOOK — Chicago's Classi- 
fied Telephone Directory. This convenient, ready- 
reference guide has the answers to many of your 
where-to-buy-it questions. In addition, RED BOOK 
listings often carry helpful information on a firm’s 
experience, its size and variety of stock, the brands 


available, delivery service, business hours and terms 
offered. It’s easy to find exactly what you want in 


the RED BOOK. 


Here’s another way to use the RED BOOK 


The RED BOOK comes in handy when you 
have forgotten the initials of a man’s name. 
For example, if you want to call a lawyer 
with a common surname, just look under the 
classification “Lawyers.” Here you'll find 
the full name, the address and telephone 


ry 


number. 


the RED BOOK tells you where-to-buy-it ! 


Chicago’s Clissi‘izd Telephone Directory + Outside Chicago look in the Yellow Pages 


SEE CHICAGO 


Parks, boulevards, points of interest 


25 mi—12 hr. tour-............ $1.50 
50 mi— 3 hr. tour............ $2.50 
So. Shore Tour 10:30, 1:30 & 4:30 


No. Shore Tour 12:00 & 3:00 
Grand Tour—10:30 - 12:00 - 1:30 


NIGHT LIFE & CHINATOWN TOUR 
2 hr. & 15 min. $1.30 


BUS LEAVES 8 p.m. 


State & Quincy and State & Randolph 


FREE PICK UP IN LOOP 
Special tours and prices for groups 
—information Phone HARRISON 8847 


CHICAGO SIGHT SEEING CO. 


Starting Point — State St. & Quincy 


(220 South) 
All Prices Plus Federal Tax 


een! 


ENTERTAINING . . . 
- Personal or Business 


Finest wines and liquors, 
Most reasonable prices. 


@ PRIZES o NOVELTIES e 
e DRINK MIXING SUPPLIES e 


Call Ys —We Deliver 


BRYERAGES 
INC. 


210 W. Madison FRAnklin 7788 


| ment: Do you know of any way 


| ing his savings to buy tools that m: 


aa 


COMMER 


from scainpering through forests 
find edible nuts to the comforts — 
security of American living. 
Where do tools come from? Got 
to the pioneer farmer. By denying t 
self part of the food he had raiseo 
by working harder to produce 
than he needed he was able to pay’ 
other to build a wagon he wanted. ' 
wagon became the farmer's tool 
capital. It belonged to the farmer 
to its builder, because it was the farr 
who endured the sacrifice in not ¢ 
suming the full equivalent of what}. 
produced. The builder got the equufy 
lent of the wagon he had built in 
pioneer’s food he was given. Tc 
come from producing more than « 
consumes. They are the fruit of s 
denial and sacrifice added to exerti: 
There is no source of tools, and he: 
of multiplied production, except t 
more be produced than is consumed If} 
conversely, that something be saved « 
of whatever is produced. Saving 1s - 
sole source of tools, and hence of wea 
and of prosperous well-being. It 
quires self-denial and sacrifice; itt 
never undertaken except in the hope 
benefiting thereby; it will not be und 
taken if benefit therefrom is denied. 


Savings Provide Tools 


The fact is, of course, that those wl) 
through their savings, provide the toc 
of production are the workingma 
greatest friend—so much so that wi 
out that friend workingmen by t 
millions would die of starvation a 
destitution as the nation sank bai 
towards barbarism. Millions so died | 
Russia when communism replaced ca 
italism there. Stop and think a m 


which a self-sustaining productive j 
can be created except by someone spen 


may use to produce the marketak 
goods to cover their continuing wag 

Let me ask another question: I 
you know of any reason in all th 
world why any one would voluntarir 
make sacrifices and save money to bu 
tools of production for the other felloc 
to use if he did not expect to get: 
profit out of it? I do not. Would ye 
yourselves sink your savings in a cor 
pany that you thought would pay yc 
little or no dividends? Would you ¢ 
much as give up steak dinners to but 
the tools of your own craft unless yo 
thought you could make more mone 
by doing it? So why all this yieldin 
to communist propaganda that prof 
are sinful? It is high time that some 
one told the truth about profits in 
loud tone of voice. 

Profits are not evil; they are a pos 
tive good in the land. They are pay 
ment for thrift, self-sacrifice, energ 
and insight in assembling the tools ¢ 
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duction for providing the good 
ags of life. They are the fuel that 
s the engines of progress towards 
re and better goods and more and 
ter jobs. Without profits, there 
uld be no jobs, for who would give 
, for work that yielded’ no benefit to 
payer? 

Let the worker—either directly or 
ough his government—confiscate the 
fit of his employer and the reason 
his hiring disappears with loss to 
- worker in wages tenfold the profit 
vfiscated. Buyers, in democratic mar- 
place decision, determine the worth 
the product. If its worth yields no 
fit in its production, then the costs 
. production must contract or its 
duction cease and the workers be 
e or seek other occupation. If profit 
covered within worth then workers’ 
atinued employment is by that, and 
that alone, guaranteed, while greater 
duction of wanted and worthy prod- 
ts is foreshadowed. 


Profit Yardstick 


Profit is the proof of the worthiness 
production; loss is the proof of its 
worthiness, of the waste of the en- 
xy and thrift that provided wrong 
ls of production, or of the job-de- 
Sing rapacity of tax gatherers or 
workers employed in their operation. 
When tool owners and tool users get 
. in production the tools do the 
n’s share of the work and the em- 
yes get the lion’s share of the pay. 
is is something that communists and 
jers who seek power out of popular 
norance by stirring up envy, discon- 
qt and strife would like to keep secret. 
‘ I believe that the truth, as always, 
ll ultimately prevail. A recent sur- 
y shows that about 94 percent of the 
stk energy behind American. produc- 
yn is mechanical energy—that is, from 
e tools—leaving about six percent for 
man energy. Last year the dividend 
yments to corporate owners, which 
nstitute their only ultimate incentive 
‘supply tools, were between six and 
yen billion dollars, but the payments 
employes were over one hundred bil- 
yn dollars. The employes got over 93 
-rcent and the owners less than seven 
-rcent of the cash payments. 

We can see how this works by look- 
g at the figures of one company. 
aturally I choose the figures of U. S. 
eel. U. S. Steel has over two hun- 
ed thousand stockholders and nearly 
ree hundred thousand employes, many 
* whom are also stockholders. Last 
sar U. S. Steel received from King 
ustomer about two billion dollars in 
cchange for the goods and services he 
,ose to buy from it. 

It required forty-six dollars of sales 
) provide the common stockholder— 
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choose 


Cbwinldl. Hips 


The dignity, beauty and enduring good taste inherent 
in Oriental rugs lend an unmistakable air of distinction 
and prestige to any setting. Hundreds of fine rugs . . 

for homes, offices and banks . . . are offered in Nahigian 
Brothers’ collection. You may choose from a vast 
range of patterns, colors, sizes and prices, with the 
absolute assurance that each rug is a sound investment 
in quality and lasting worth. Broadloom carpeting, too. 


Nahigian Brothers, Inc. 
Established 1890 
169 N. Wabash * FRA 8800 
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restoring service 
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Power and Light 
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Repaired 
Installed 
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INSURANCE 
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Chicago’s oldest insurance agency 
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the risk taker—with one dollar in 
dends. On the same basis the prefe 
stockholder received fifty-five cen 

less risk. For each dollar the co 

stockholder got, our employes got 1 
teen dollars and seventy-eight cen 
nearly twenty times as much—ee 
directly in wages, or in provisions, 
their pensions and social security. 

government got in taxes three tima 
much as the common stockholders. , 
the rest of the money from custon 
except one dollar and twenty 
cents for each dollar to the com: 
stockholder, went to buy materials; 
services needed to conduct the | 
ness, and to cover the cost of the t 
used up in production. The one dd 
and twenty-three cents was not pai. 
stockholders; it, plus previous savir 
was spent to buy new and better t 
that will provide more and 
products and jobs in the days to cc 


The Hope For Profit 


with the tool providers getting but « 
twentieth to one-tenth of the multi 
production. That in America the 
of profit has been extended as ani 
ducement to those able and willing 
provide the tools of production is 
of its greatest blessings. That there: 
others who in ignorance or envy wc 
undermine that profit incentive to 
vide tools of production is Ameri’ 
greatest tragedy—or grimmest come 
if you prefer to look at it that wa 

Sharpening up the tragedy—or ce 
edy—is the fact that it is the least « 
cient and least thrifty who most né 
an abundance of job-creating tools 
production to insure their being ama 
those hired. Yet they are often 
loudest in demanding that profits 
taxed away or transferred to them. 
ill-housed, ill-clothed and _ ill-nourisk 
can be better housed, better cloth 
and better nourished only as more 
better tools of production come iti 
existence. But if the provision of to: 
is prevented they will be the first | 
die in destitution. 


America is the land of and for 
common Men not only because it : 
fords free choice and opportunity f 
people to become expert in their chosi 
occupations, but also because it hl 
mechanisms and incentives for provi 
ing the tools of production that ti 
skilled must operate if their skill is 
have full fruition in abundant produ 
tion. Neither men nor machines cou: 
possibly do the job alone. And neith 
will be present on the job without pa 
Full cooperation and freedom fro 
monopoly or coercion between tool ow: 
ers and tool users are necessary if tl 
well nigh miraculous progress. of tl 
past is to be repeated in the future. 
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irect Mail, expertly prepared at low cost. 
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This advertiser used three 

advertisements exclusively 
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When Uncle Zeke got back to Cactus 
Junction he swore he was through with big 
city life. “I’m crossin’ the street mindin’ 
my own business,” he told his cronies ‘round 
the cracker barrel, “when a varmint comes 
lickety split ‘round that corner on two 
wheels and knocks me flat. D’ye think he 
apologized? No siree! He leans out and 
hollers, ‘Hey, Pop, as long as you're down 
there, how about checking my oil?” 


* * * 


The teacher was trying to popularize 
arithmetic by bringing home the examples 
to the pupils. 

Teacher: “Now, Junior, if you had $5 
in one pocket and $7.50 in the other, what 
would you say you had?” 

Junior: “The wrong pants.” 


* * * 


“Is there any chance for a young fellow 
to start from the bottom and work up?” 
asked the ambitious young fledgling. 

“Not much,” was the reply, “You see 
we are drilling contractors.” 


* * * 


A hunter was showing off his collection 
of trophies to a group of visitors. He was 
rapturously explaining how he had acquired 
the various exhibits. 

“See that elephant?” he said. 
in my pajamas.” 

“My goodness,’ murmured the surprised 
young lady, ‘how did it get there?” 


“T shot it 


* * * 


Two men, neither of championship class 
and whose knowledge of the rules of golf 
was no more accurate than their technical 
knowledge of the various shots, were stand- 
ing on the first tee. The first fairway was 
bordered on the right by a row of oak trees. 

One of the men sliced to such an extent 
that the ball struck one of the trees and, 
without moving from his stance, he was 
able to catch the ball on the rebound. 

With a bewildered look on his face, he 
asked his opponent: ““What shall I do 
now?” 

His opponent, without studied effort or 
inclination to make a joke, replied: “Tee it 
up, hit it again, and then put your hands 
in your pockets.” 

“What caused the explosion at your house 
last night?” 

“Powder on my sleeve.” 


A preacher whose congregation regularly 
spurn seats in the front of the church was 
surprised to see one man, a stranger, in the 
very first row. After the sermon, the pastor 
asked the man why he sat down in front. 
The man replied that, being a bus driver, 
he wanted to find out how the preacher 
got people to move to the rear. 

x ok x 

Patient: “Doctor, isn’t it somewhat out 
of your way to visit me here?” 

Doctor: “Not too bad. I have another 
patient nearby, so I'll kill two birds with 
one stone.” 

hehe ae 
“Dad, what is heredity?” 
“Heredity, my boy, is what a man be- 


lieves in until his son begins to act like a 
fool.” 
* * * 

The old Kansas farmer was hoeing his 
corn in the hot summer sun. “Why don’t 
you hitch up the team and plow out those 
weeds with a cultivator?” his more energetic 
friend asked. 

“Oh, I dunno,” the farmer replied, “it’s 
so easy to quit this way.” 

By * 

When his mother began to learn to drive, 
one bright young wit nicknamed her “Oh, 
Ma, the dent maker.” 


COMME 


“Do you think you know all abou 
to run a grocery store?” 
“No, sir, I do not.” 
“Well, I'll try you. You talk like 
had experience.” 
ae 


A small boy’s head bobbed up ov 
garden wall and a meek little voice 
“Please, Miss Brown, may I have my an 

“Certainly, where is it?” 

“T think it’s stuck in your cat.” 


* * * 


Mother: “I hope your roommate 
training school is a nice boy, Robert.” 
Robert: “Judge for yourself, mothe 
other night he barked his shins on a 
in the dark, and I heard him say, ‘O 
perversity of inanimate objects!’ ” 


*% * %* 


Confused bridegroom to hotel cler 
like a room with a wife for mysel: 
bath.” 


* * * 


After exhorting a back-slider amon 
flock long, earnestly—and vainly—th: 
son raised his clenched fist and thuna 
“You'll go to hell as surely as Tl! 
that fly.” 

The fist descended, but the insect au 
fate, and buzzed away unharmed. Tht 
grined minister, silently followed its 
“Well, well,” he said at last, reluct| 
“I’m afraid the Lord is merciful and 
suffering. There may be a chance fo 


yet.” 
Pa 


Sunday School teacher: “Now, wh 
it that Mary and Joseph took Jesus: 
them to Jerusalem?” 

Mary, aged four: “I guess they 


have a sitter.” 


Son: “Father, can my new boy 
replace your business partner that die¢ 
morning?” 

Father: “It’s all right with me, 1: 
can arrange it with the undertaker.” 


drink outa cups!” 


| “Well, if that dog of yourn hadn't broke all the saucers ya wouldn't have tc 


